"That  HEEKIN  Traffic  Man 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Must  NEVER  STOP 


There  are  all  kinds  of  traffic  men  .  .  .  those 
who  sit  at  desks  and  those  who  are  out  fight* 
ing  for  delivery.  When  a  traffic  man  knows  the 
first  names  of  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  .  .  . 
the  freight  conductor  and  the  freight  agent,  he's 
really  a  traffic  man.  The  prompt  delivery  of  cans 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  food  industry 
.  .  .  and  Heekin  Delivers  The  Cans  On  Time.  We 
know  where  every  car  is  from  the  hour  it  leaves 
the  huge  Heekin  warehouses  until  it  arrives  at 
your  cannery.  That's  a  part  of  Heekin  Personal 
Service. 
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CATSUP 

Produced  at  a  Lower  COST 
to  Sell  for  a  Higher  Price 


Hot-Break  Increases  Yield  and  Improves 
Body  and  Flavor 

9  In  catsup  as  in  tomato  juice  aeration  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  to  be  avoided.  The  Lanssenkamp  Hot-Break 
Tank,  made  especially  for  handling  tomatoes  for 
making  catsup,  distorts  the  tomatoes  as  they  travel 
through  chute  and  immediately  submerges  pieces  in 
liquid  kept  at  high  temperature.  No  chance  for  air 
to  be  added.  No  opportunity  for  enzymic  action  to 
start.  Product  further  improved  by  heat  almost  com¬ 
pletely  releasing  all  pectin  from  skins  and  seeds. 
Use  of  hot-break  method  enables  pulper  to  handle 
greater  volume. 

Cut  Cooking  Cost  With  Kook-More  Koils 

*  Rapid  evaporation  assures  better  color  in  the 
finished  product,  Kook-More  Koils  reduce  pro¬ 
duct  20  per  cent  faster— giving  each  tank  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  cook  several  extra  tankfulls  of  pro¬ 
duct  daily.  Reducing  cooking]  time  20  per  cent 
makes  decided  reduction  in  cost  of  finished 
product. 


O 


Indiana  Deaeration  Obviates 
Separation  and  Black  Neck 


•  Buyers,  catering  to  a  "finnicky" 
public,  like  air  bubbles  in  catsup  less 
and  less.  If  your  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  add  air  it  should  be  removed. 
It  causes  separation  and  black  neck. 
Indiana  Deaerator  does  the  job  100 
per  cent.  It  is  a  completely 
self-contained  unit.  Utilizes 
mechanical  method  of  break¬ 
ing  bubbles  to  release  air  re¬ 
moved  by  rotary  vacuum  pump. 
Ready  to  operate.  No  extras  to 
buy.  Top  re¬ 
movable  f  o  r 
cleaning. 


Reduce  Pulping  Costs  With  E-Z-Adjust 

^  E-Z-Adjust  permits  positive  control  of  high  qua¬ 
lity  production  without  sacrificing  good  tomatoes  and  without  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction  time.  Instant  adjustment  for  moisture  in 
pomace  without  stopping.  Great  volume. 

Better  Finishing-Lower  Cost 

^  For  a  product  of  fine  texture — such  as  you  need 
for  catsup — and  smooth  velvety  appearance,  refine 
the  product  with  an  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher.  Hand¬ 
les  heavy  volume. 


Special  Bulletina  and  Complete  Information  on  Request 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


1972  in  use  during  the  1940  Season 


e  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

The  reasons  for  these  Icurge  and  important  sav¬ 
ings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patented  features. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


M  tiiuif  I/C  f  i;r»T.s 


of  Viners,  V'mer  feeders,  Enstlat^e  Distributors  iind  Clioin  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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T'HE  men  at  our  Syracuse  Machine  Shop  don't  call 
him  Chief  Inspector  Heagerty — although  that's  his 
official  title.  They  call  him  John  and  so  do  we.  Right 
now,  in  the  picture,  John's  showing  you  some  of  the 
work  that  goes  with  his  title. 

He's  actually  checking  a  chuck — giving  a  seaming 
chuck  a  final  inspection  with  dial  indicators.  The  in¬ 
dicators  are  in  contact  with  three  important  points  on 
the  chuck  to  make  sure  it's  absolutely  accurate.  A 
chuck  must  be  micrometer-accurate  to  give  the  cans 
you  pack  those  perfect  seams. 

Accuracy  has  been  John  Heagerty *s  watchword 


through  17  years  of  service  with  Continental.  Even 
though  he  knows  that  our  machinists  are  skilled  and 
experienced,  John  carefully  and  thoroughly  examines 
every  part  they  make.  Even  though  he  knows  that  their 
work  has  been  expertly  and  strictly  supervised,  John 
checks  and  double-checks  before  giving  his  final  O.K. 
He  expects  and  gets  perfection.  You,  too,  can  expect 
perfection  when  you  use  Continental  equipment.  Men 
like  John  Heagerty  see  that  you  get  it.  That's  why  all 
Continental  machines  are  so  easy  and  economical  to 
operate — so  speedy  and  yet  so  sturdy — so  much  better 
in  every  way! 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


As  THE  WAR  WAGS  —  When  we  heard  Mr. 
Churchill  end  his  recent  address  on  the  war 
^  situation,  and  pointing  his  remarks  to  the 
United  States,  say:  “Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish, 
the  job,”  we  thought  it  just  about  summed  up  the 
whole  discussion,  and  pointed  a  way  out  for  us.  What 
we  have  done  up  to  the  present  time  to  help  Britain  is 
plenty,  if  “provocation  to  war”  were  needed.  But  it 
is  not.  The  style  now  is  not  to  “declare”  war  but  to 
just  jump  in  and  grab  what  is  wanted,  and  let  the 
cause  of  war  take  care  of  itself.  The  grabbers  in 
Europe  and  in  China,  and  in  Russia,  claim  that  they 
were  “provoked”  to  war,  but  the  world  knows  better ; 
and  since  grabbers  are  bandits  we  may  expect  the 
bandits  to  grab  anything  else  they  may  want,  if  they 
think  they  can  get  away  with  it.  But,  like  our  recent 
crop  of  desperadoes  now  happily  eradicated,  these 
grabs  are  made  only  after  very  careful  planning  and 
much  preparation.  That  is  what  is  going  on  now 
among  them,  and  what  Churchill  meant  when  he  said 
that  Britain,  like  our  F.  B.  I.  could  stamp  it  out,  if  she 
were  furnished  the  tools.  What  we  have  so  far  done 
has  been  an  aid  to  Britain,  but  you  know  well  it  has 
not  been  “given.”  The  several  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  supplies  have  returned  us  a  very  neat  profit, 
and  used  up  much  of  their  cash  reserve.  But  we  have 
received  full  value,  and  some,  for  all  we  have  “given.” 

Now,  however,  we  are  asked  to  hire  Britain,  as 
Britain  hired  the  Hessians  to  fight  us  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War;  to  equip  these  soldiers  and  keep  them 
on  the  firing  line.  They  have  said  they  do  not  need 
our  man  power  as  soldiers;  they  just  want  the  tools 
to  do  the  job.  Why  do  we  hesitate?  Can  they  pay 
for  it?  Why  should  they?  You  furnish  your  work¬ 
men  with  tools,  and  pay  them  their  wages  but  you 
never  ask  them  to  pay  for  the  tools  or  to  repay  the 
wages.  You  just  expect  them  to  do  the  job.  If  Britain, 
g'ven  the  tools,  can  do  the  job,  that  would  most  cer- 
tr  nly  be  the  cheapest  and  the  safest  way  out  for  us. 

)r,  are  you  one  of  those  who,  in  this  world  at  war, 
b  leves  that  we  can  sit  down,  quietly  clasp  our  hands 
0  jr  our  well-filled  stomachs,  and  not  worry  in  the 
1 :  st  that  any  war  will  ever  come  near  us  ?  It’s  been 
d  ..le,  yes :  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
I  'nee,  and  Italy,  not  to  mention  any  others,  though 
I  tain  might  well  have  been  listed  with  them,  until 
S'  -  got  busy  six  months  ago  to  arm.  She  has  made 
c  ood  effort,  but  she  does  need  help  and  more  “tools.” 

Our  industry  is  heavily  interested,  as  your  news¬ 
papers  show  you. 


PRIORITIES — This  question  continues  to  worry  the 
machinery  and  the  supply  men  of  this  industry,  and 
well  it  may,  yet  we  expect  to  see  the  importance  of 
canned  foods  carry  the  day  for  them,  though  they  may 
have  to  reduce  the  number  of  kinds  or  styles,  as  they 
are  doing  in  most  other  items  from  plows  to  baby 
carriages.  Already  there  are  restrictions  on  aluminum 
and  tools,  and  as  defense  measures  get  into  full  stride 
other  items  will  most  certainly  be  added.  To  compare 
the  handling  of  the  present  war  efforts  with  those  of 
World  War  I,  is  but  to  worry  yourself.  All  along  the 
the  line  it  is  noticeable  that  much  better  methods  are  in 
vogue,  and  will  be  continued.  They  seem  to  be  doing 
a  real  fine  job;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
a  tremendous  job.  Criticisms,  therefore,  should  be  held 
down;  co-operation  to  the  limit  made  the  rule,  to  the 
end  that  as  near  perfect  unity  may  be  obtained  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  criticize  and  find  fault  is  always  easy,  and 
maybe  there  are  millions  who  could  do  the  job  better, 
but  they  have  not  appeared,  nor  will  they. 

Shipping  is  beginning  to  cause  the  canners  worry. 
As  was  to  be  expected  bottoms  for  the  Pacific  trade  are 
scarce,  and  they  are  finding  it  necessary  to  transfer 
loads  at  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  and  ship  by  rail 
to  the  East,  to  save  the  long  haul.  If  there  were  twice 
as  many  ships  in  the  Pacific  trade  lines  they  could  all 
be  used.  It  was  this  situation  which  made  us  wonder 
that  Coast  canners  would  name  low  future  prices, 
mostly  ex-dock,  when  they  could  not  be  certain  that 
shipping  space  would  be  available. 

And  now  it  develops  that  coastwise  shipping  in  the 
Atlantic  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish  priorities  for 
war  materials  and  supplies  to  build  the  war  bases  in 
the  Caribbean  regions,  and  north  to  Newfoundland. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  supplies  which 
must  be  shipped  in  huge  quantities  to  quickly  build 
these  airports  are  not  only  lumber,  cement,  steel  and 
such  items,  but  they  specificially  mention  canned  foods 
to  feed  the  workers.  Of  course,  they  must  have  foods, 
and  plenty  of  them,  and  again  canned  foods  are  basic. 
All  these  steamship  companies  are  co-operating  to 
serve  the  purposes,  and  until  these  forts  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  are  in  operation,  shippers  may  expect  to 
have  trouble,  unless  they  resort  to  the  railroads,  and 
that  means  higher  delivery  costs.  There,  too,  there 
is  good  co-operation,  between  the  rails  and  the  water 
carriers.  At  least  there  is  comfort,  out  of  these 
troubles,  in  the  thought  that  they  are  hedging  our 
country  about  with  every  sort  of  protection;  more 
power  to  them. 
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LABELING  WAR  CANNED  FOODS— Under  the 
heading :  “Army  food  label  controversy”  Modern  Pack¬ 
aging,  in  its  February  issue,  had  the  following : 

“Considerable  agitation  has  been  aroused  among  canners 
and  those  supplying  the  canning  trades  by  recent  army 
specifications  for  canned  goods  which  incorporate  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  canner  discard  previously  used  multicolor 
labels  in  favor  of  single  color  printed  labels  of  a  nonde¬ 
script  character. 

The  army  purpose,  it  is  believed,  was  to  secure  lowest 
possible  cost.  Canners  and  distributors,  however,  are  of 
the  belief  that  alternative  methods  of  procedure  might  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  economies  without  creating  any  of  the 
undesirable  effects  inherent  in  the  proposed  one-color  labels. 

Among  these  undesirable  effects  is  that  upon  the  morale 
of  the  armed  forces  themselves.  The  belief  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  appearance  of  unbranded  foods  would 
convey  the  impression  to  the  “draftees”  that  economies  were 
being  made  at  the  expense  of  food  quality.  A  second  major 
consideration  disturbing  the  canners  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
large  proportion  of  our  population,  now  being  drawn  tem¬ 
porarily  into  the  armed  forces,  constitutes  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  food-producing  market.  A  year’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  all  contact  with  established  brands  would 
serve  to  disestablish  their  identity  in  the  minds  of  this 
large  segment  of  the  population. 

Were  there  no  alternative  way  of  achieving  the  desired 
economies,  canners  might  more  readily  accept  the  crude 
one-color  label  which  has  been  proposed.  Drawing,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  British  experience,  they  feel  that  a  far  more 
preferable  alternative  has  already  been  developed  and 
proven. 

In  Great  Britain,  each  manufacturer  preparing  and  de¬ 
livering  foodstuffs  to  the  British  forces  has  been  allowed  to 
retain  his  trade  mark,  color  combinations,  brand  name 
and  other  identifications  in  the  form  of  a  strip  label  not 
exceeding  20  sq.  in.  in  area. 

The  canners  maintain  that  these  small  strip  labels  could 
be  adopted  in  this  country  for  army  purchases  and  pro¬ 
duced  at  as  low  a  figure  as  the  cheap,  one-color,  full-sized, 
printed  labels.  Thus  each  canner  could  maintain  his  private 
trade  mark  and  color  combination.  Manufacturers  of  label¬ 
ing  equipment  have  reported  that  their  machines,  properly 
adjusted,  will  handle  the  strip  type  of  label  economically.” 

Submitting  this  to  us  a  leading  label  supply  firm  say 
in  their  letter: 

“English  distributors  and  packers  of  foodstuffs  have  thus 
retained  their  identity  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Empire  have  been  continuously  supplied  with  foods  under 
labels  with  which  they  were  familiar,  thus  maintaining  a 
splendid  morale  and  the  guarantee  that  as  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Empire  they  were  still  receiving  the 
fine  foods  under  the  same  brands  which  they  enjoyed  at 
home  and  whose  quality  was  thus  assured  in  the  use  of 
standard  labels.” 

The  quickest  answer  to  this  is  that  the  soldiers  do 
not  see  the  labels,  only  the  cooks,  and  their  assistants 
who  open  the  cans,  have  any  chance  to  see  the  labels 
on  the  cans.  In  olden  times  when  individual  rations 
were  handed  out  there  would  have  been  some  value 
to  the  suggestion ;  not  as  the  mass  of  men  are  now  fed, 
from  great  kitchens.  But  maybe  they  would  see  the 
empty  cans  on  the  dumps,  or  as  they  are  sunk  in  the 
briny  deep  from  war  vessels?  Then  the  full  four- 
color-and-gold  labels  ought  to  be  used.  That  waste  is 
unnecessary,  BUT — 

Even  where  the  half-inch  strip,  printed  in  black  on 
white  paper,  and  bearing  the  brand  name,  or  to  quote 
the  article  again:  “Jack  Sprat,  Hand  Packed  Toma¬ 


toes”  is  used,  the  name  of  the  product  is  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  feature,  and  that  product  name  ought  to  be 
stencilled  in  indelible  ink  on  the  tops  of  the  cans,  as 
we  suggested  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  for  which  some 
of  our  friends  “jumped  us”  as  proposing  something 
impossible.  They  thought  we  meant  stamped  in  the 
covers.  What  we  said  plainly  was,  that  while  coding 
the  cans  (with  ink)  the  name  of  the  product  be  also 
marked.  The  confusion  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
label,  even  those  one-half  inch  labels,  is  complete,  and 
disgusting  to  the  handlers.  And  it  could  be  so  easily 
avoided,  so  as  to  make  every  can  announce  its  contents 
as  to  product.  Recently  the  following  letter  came  to 
us,  and  it  tells  the  story  better  than  we  can.  The 
writer  says: 

ADAMS  APPLE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Aspers,  Adams  County,  Penna.,  February  20,  1941. 

Editor 

The  Canning  Trade 
Dear  Sir: 

You  are  all  wrong  in  the  February  3  issue,  under  Edi¬ 
torials  on  page  5,  that  we  do  not  do  anything  about  contents 
of  cans.  This  is  one  canner  who  can  tell  you  when  he  picks 
up  one  of  his  cans  just  what  is  in  the  can,  whether  there  is 
a  label  on  the  can  or  not.  Our  code  distinctly  states  on  it 
in  code  just  what  is  in  the  can. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  words  should  be  on  there  in 
order  that  someone  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  code  could 
tell  what  is  in  the  can. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ADAMS  APPLE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION. 

By  E.  G.  Grab,  General  Manager. 

And  if  you  think  about  this  we  know  you  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Grab — and,  we  hope,  do  it.  It  is  a  small 
matter  with  very  large  possibilities. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  25,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Tidewater  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Tappahannock,  Virginia. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941 — Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station. 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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RAW  PRODUCTS  CONFERENCE 


Digests  of  Papers  Given  on  January  21-22,  1941,  at  Chicago  Convention 


SWEET  CORN  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  EUROPEAN 
CORN  BORER 

Discussion  by  Morris  Schlosberg,  United  States  Department  of 
AgriculUire,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Among  other  measures  of  control  of  the  European  corn  borer 
^  being  investigated  early  in  the  history  of  this  insect  pest 
in  the  United  States,  attention  was  given  to  the  possibilities  of 
breeding  resistant  strains  of  field  corn.  The  results  obtained 
warranted  a  similar  program  for  sweet  corn  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  1935  the  study  was  begun  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Cooperation  in  this  program  was  extended  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  the  corn  breeders  of  the  State 
Agricultural  experiment  stations  of  Connecticut,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  early  phases  of  the  research  were  conducted  with  com¬ 
mercial  and  experimental  inbred  lines  of  Bantam,  Country 
Gentleman,  and  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  seed  of  which  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  breeder,  in  an  effort  to  determine  any  degree  of 
resistance  to  borer  establishment  among  the  strains.  The  pres¬ 
ent  investigations  are  concerned  with  tests  of  hybrid  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  relatively  moi’e  resistant  inbred  lines  found  to  date, 
and  the  possibilities  of  intensifying  the  degree  of  resistance 
of  the  inbred  strains  by  selection,  by  testing  individual  plants 
within  the  strains  and  their  progeny  lines.  The  latter  tests 
open  up  the  possibility  of  improving  desirable  commercial  hybrid 
strains  which,  at  present,  are  of  relatively  non-resistant  status. 
To  facilitate  progress,  the  cooperative  aid  of  the  corn  breeders 
is  being  supplemented  by  selling  and  crossing  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

During  the  six-year  period  from  1935  to  1940,  between  1,700 
and  1,800  items  were  tested  under  controlled  and  natural  con¬ 
ditions  of  infestation,  although  the  actual  number  of  different 
strains  tested  during  that  period  was  less,  owing  to  continued 
testing  of  the  more-promising  materials  in  succeeding  years. 

In  each  year,  the  experimental  method  consisted  of  planting 
tlie  test  entries  in  triplicate  in  random  blocks,  using  single-row 
plots.  The  different  sorts  of  sweet  corn  were  grouped  in  sep¬ 
arate  set-ups,  to  avoid  competitive  effects.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
variations  in  the  numbers  of  eggs  naturally  laid  by  the  corn 
borer  moths  among  the  strains  in  the  same  and  different  sea¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  their  applications  on  the  same  and 
different  strains,  uniform  hand  infestation  of  the  strains  was 
pr.,cticed  at  an  average  of  60  eggs  per  plant  (2  egg  masses. 
If.  i  by  the  moths  on  waxed  paper  in  the  laboratory,  and  pinned 
to  the  leaves  of  the  corn  plant  when  nearly  ready  to  hatch). 
T'oo  numbers  of  larvae  surviving  to  maturity  were  determined 
b'  dissecting  the  plants  approximately  five  weeks  after  their 
ii  'estation.  An  ideal  plot  sample  consisted  of  10  consecutive 
fi'  Tits,  providing  30  plants  for  the  test  of  each  strain. 

he  natural  larval  populations  were  determined  also,  using 
fi  ample  of  10  plants  grown  next  to  the  hand-infested  sample 
1  he  same  row-plot,  with  a  buffer  between  the  samples  to  avoid 
c'  ♦amination.  These  data  were  used  as  a  correction  factor 
i  he  case  of  each  hand-infested  plot.  The  variations  in  plant 
b  sht,  numbers  of  tillers,  and  seasonal  maturing  characteristic 
per  cent  silking  date)  among  the  strains  also  were  recorded, 
the  data  used,  when  necessary,  to  account  for  the  variable 
Jences  of  those  factors.  Thus,  the  evaluation  of  resistance 
"  mg  the  strains  was  restricted  to  the  difference  in  larval 
1  ulations  arising  from  causes  other  than  the  factors  consid- 
t  h  Appropriately  analytical  methods  applied  to  the  data 
d  rmined  whether  those  differences  were  only  of  chance  occur- 
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rence,  or  reflected,  in  addition,  the  presence  of  inherent  factors 
among  the  strains  of  possible  resistance  value.  Repeated  tests 
and  consistent  results  supplied  the  bases  for  the  final  appraisal 
of  the  strains. 

None  of  the  inbred  strains  tested  to  date  has  been  found  to 
be  immune  to  the  establishment  of  larval  populations  in  the 
plants.  Certain  of  these  strains,  however,  have  shown  con¬ 
sistently  lower  levels  of  larval  populations  than  were  to  be 
expected  for  their  specific  conditions  of  test,  when  compared  to 
the  average  of  the  levels  of  larval  populations  among  the  strains 
tested  in  each  year.  This  resistance  trait,  in  certain  instances, 
has  been  observed  to  carry  over  in  some  degree  into  the  hybrid 
combinations  of  the  strains,  using  the  same  criterion  of  evalu¬ 
ation.  Hyrid  combinations  containing  two  relatively  resistant 
inbred  parents  in  their  pedigree  showed  the  lowest  levels  of 
larval  populations,  those  containing  a  relatively  resistant  inbred 
parent  and  an  inbred  parent  of  average  performance  in  their 
composition  showed  intermediate  levels  of  larval  populations, 
whereas  those  composed  of  two  inbred  parents  of  average  per¬ 
formance  showed  the  higher  levels  of  larval  population. 

The  utility  of  the  resistant  inbred  strains  found  to  date  in 
the  production  of  resistant  hybrid  strains  of  sweet  corn  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  factors  which  the  corn  breeder  must  consider.  In 
addition  to  the  borer  resistance  factor,  the  breeder  is  concerned 
with  the  factors  of  yield,  quality,  resistance  to  other  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases,  and  adaptability  and  performance 
under  given  conditions  of  local  environment.  The  breeder, 
therefore,  must  evaluate  the  resistance  trait  of  a  strain  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  complex  of  factors  involved  in  the  production  of 
better  hybrid  strains  for  use  by  the  grower. 

SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS.  1940 

Discussion  by  Glenn  M.  Smith,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana, 

Among  the  twelve  strains  of  Purdue  51  which  were  submit- 
k  ted  for  comparison  in  1940,  four  lots  were  marked  for  dis¬ 
card  and  one  as  questionable  for  further  use.  The  high  percent¬ 
age  of  ears  with  12  or  more  kernel-rows  and  the  low  percentage 
of  typical  ears  indicate  either  carelessness  in  maintaining  stocks 
or  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to  eliminate 
8-rowed  types  from  the  hybrid  at  the  expense  of  conformity  to 
type.  In  general,  the  stocks  of  Purdue  51  submitted  this  season 
were  the  poorest  samples  received  for  several  years. 

The  samples  of  Purdue  39  averaged  much  better  than  the 
Purdue  51  lots.  Although  four  out  of  a  possible  thirteen  were 
marked  “questionable”  the  percentage  of  typical  ears  averaged 
higher  than  in  Purdue  51. 

In  the  1939  report  growers  were  advised  to  select  strains 
of  Purdue  39  which  had  12-to  16-rowed  ears  to  insure  a  higher 
number  of  kernel-rows  in  the  hybrid.  This  can  readily  be 
accomplished  without  changing  the  type.  However,  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  select  strains  of  Purdue  51  with  more  than  10,  but 
preferably  with  8  rows  of  kernels.  Several  of  the  samples  of 
Purdue  51  produced  ears  which  were  large  and  not  true  to  type. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  inbred  and  hybrid  strains 
are  judged  on  their  conformity  to  the  types  as  originally  re¬ 
leased,  except  with  respect  to  tassel  color.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  the  parent  lines  be  uniformly  green  tasseled. 

Some  stocks  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  seed  produced  this  sea¬ 
son  will  be  disappointing  to  the  purchaser  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  performance  of  stocks  of  Purdue  39  and  Purdue  51 
submitted  for  the  1940  comparisons. 
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Discussion  by  N.  P.  Neal,  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

A.  Yield  and  Canning  Trial. 

Summary  of  Residts.  The  performance  of  the  various  strains 
that  have  been  tested  for  more  than  one  season  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

Golden  Strains: 

1.  Kingscrost  J-9.  Early,  10-12  row  type.  Tested  two  years, 
has  proved  acceptable. 

2.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  (39x51).  Tested  four  years.  Still 
ranks  among  strains  at  top  of  list.  Is  uniform  in  type  and 
maturity,  good  fodder,  and  very  good  quality  in  the  can. 
Has  a  wide  range  of  adaptation. 

3.  Pnrgold  (39xH).  Tested  three  years.  Similar  to,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  somewhat  earlier  than.  Golden  Bantam  and  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  it  in  yield.  Rather  less  consistent  than 
Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

4.  Indigold  (51x14).  Tested  four  years.  Similar  to  Golden 
Cross  Bantam,  but  inferior  to  it  and  Purgold.  Rather 
tough  when  canned. 

5.  Golden  Bantam  1406  (1339x14).  Tested  two  years.  Ap¬ 
pears  to  be  especially  promising.  Very  uniform  type  and 
maturity.  Similar  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  but  slightly 
earlier  and  with  possibly  a  higher  yield. 

6.  loana  (Ia.P.39xla.45).  Tested  three  years.  Ranks  among 
the  better  strains.  Very  good  yield  of  fodder  and  ears, 
usually  superior  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam  in  these  respects. 
Kernels  of  rather  light  color;  quality  in  can  is  good.  Ap¬ 
pears  to  be  somewhat  susceptible  to  drought  damage. 

White  Strains,  Country  Gentleman: 

The  two  Illinois  hybrids,  (8x6)  and  (5x10),  are  earlier 
than  the  Iowa  hybrids,  logent  27  and  logent  12.  The  yield 
of  fodder  of  the  two  Iowa  strains  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Illinois  hybrids.  Illinois  (8x6)  appears  to  be  superior  to 
illinois  (5x10),  and  logent  27  is  superior  to  logent  12.  It  is 
probable  that  the  two  Iowa  strains  will  be  too  late  for  most 
sections  of  Wisconsin,  except  in  favorable  seasons. 

B.  Preliminary  Canning  Trial.  This  trial  consisted  of  33 
experimental  Golden  hybrids,  mostly  of  early  8-row  types, 
which  have  shown  promise  in  previous  observation  trials. 
Two  or  three  of  these  have  excellent  canning  quality  and 
broad  kernel  type  of  very  good  color,  but  being  early 
strains,  the  yield  of  both  fodder  and  ear  corn  is  relatively 
low  as  compared  with  Golden  Cross  Bantam  or  similar 
types.  Unless  a  demand  develops  for  this  type  of  corn, 
further  work  on  these  strains  will  be  discontinued  by  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

C.  Comparison  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  f  rom  Different  Sources. 
For  the  past  three  seasons,  trials  have  been  conducted  with 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  involving  seed  from  several  different 
sources.  These  trials  have  involved  actual  yield  trials  of 
both  cut  corn  at  the  canning  stage  and  mature  ear  corn,  to 
determine  whether  there  was  any  significant  difference  in 
yielding  capacity  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  from  seed  of 
different  commercial  origins.  In  addition,  careful  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  plant  and  ear  type  and  uniformity 
of  industry  throughout  the  whole  country,  these  questions 
are  for  various  reasons,  of  considerable  practical  importance. 

While  it  is  planned  to  continue  these  trials,  the  data  cur¬ 
rently  available  indicates  that  though  ’distinct  differences 
in  plant  type  exist,  the  different  strains  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  from  various  commercial  sources  appear  to  be  about 
equal  as  far  as  yielding  capacity  is  concerned,  provided 
equal  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
parent  inbred  lines  and  in  the  production  of  the  commercial 
seed.  Notwithstanding,  observations  show  that  this  proviso 
may  not  always  exist,  as  disconcerting  variations  in  uni¬ 
formity  of  ear  type  and  maturity  continue  to  prejudice  seed 
of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  from  some  sources.  Uniformity 
of  maturity  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  sweet  corn 
canning  industry. 


Effect  of  size  of  seed  on  rate  of  development  and  uniformity  of 
maturity  on  hybrid  sweet  com. 

The  effect  of  kernel  size  on  the  development  and  uniformity 
of  hybrid  sweet  corn  is  a  question  frequently  raised.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  small  kernels  do  not  germinate  and  develop  as 
rapidly  as  the  larger  seed  sizes.  With  unfavorable  germinating 
conditions,  such  as  in  a  cold,  wet  spring,  this  might  well  be 
true.  In  hybrid  seed  corn  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  every 
kernel  on  a  seed  ear  receives  the  same  heredity  irrespective  of 
size.  For  this  reason,  plants  developing  from  keimels  of  different 
size  should  perform  equally  well.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
“germ”  or  embryo,  each  kernel  of  corn  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  stored  food  which  the  germinating  seed  utilizes  until  the  root 
system  is  established.  In  a  cold,  wet  spring,  the  root  system  will 
be  slower  in  developing  and  the  seedling  will  draw  more  heavily 
upon  the  stored  food  in  the  kernel.  Under  such  conditions  there 
may  be  an  insufficient  amount  of  stored  food  to  establish  the 
plant.  Seedling  diseases  also  have  a  better  chance  to  flourish. 
Fields  planted  from  small  kernels  may  therefore  be  at  a  decided 
disadvantage,  resulting  in  uneven  stands  and  unthrifty  plants. 
With  favorable  germinating  circumstances,  it  has  been  shown 
from  Wisconsin  data  collected  over  a  period  of  three  seasons 
that  small  kernels  will  develop  and  reach  the  canning  stage  as 
uniformly  as  the  larger  kernels. 


SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS,  1940— THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  CANNER 

Discussion  by  Walter  A.  Hudson,  Illinois  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  present  trend  of  sweet  corn  breeding  should  prove  to  be 
encouraging  to  the  canner  as  higher  yielding  hybrids  with 
better  canning  quality  now  seem  to  be  assured.  Only  three 
years  ago  most  breeders  were  rather  discouraged  because  the 
limit  seemed  to  have  been  reached.  Commercial  seed  stocks 
of  Country  Gentleman  and  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  hybrids 
were  then  available  which  would  give  35  and  40  per  cent  in¬ 
creases  over  the  best  respective  open-pollinated  strains.  Similar 
increases  in  yield  were  to  be  found  among  the  yellow  hybrids, 
although  there  were  no  equivalent  open-pollinated  strains  which 
could  be  used  as  criteria.  The  canned  quality  of  most  of  the 
hybrids  was  noticeably  better  than  open-pollinated. 

At  the  present  time  new  Country  Gentleman  hybrids  are  being 
tested  which  are  yielding  from  20  to  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
best  of  the  older  hybrids  and  the  quality  is  also  measurably 
better.  Among  the  yellow  hybrids,  it  is  now  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  supremacy  of  Golden  Bantam  will  be  challenged. 

Twelve-,  fourteen-,  and  sixteen-row  hybrids  are  now  being 
tested  which  are  better  in  quality  than  Golden  Cross  and  will 
yield  more  by  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Coordinated  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  agencies  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  several  State  experiment 
stations  to  breed  corn  ear  worm-resistant  hybrids  for  canners. 
What  progress  will  be  made  is  for  the  future  to  decide,  but  if 
the  combined  efforts  of  corn  breeders  and  entomologists  count, 
then  more  should  be  heard  about  this  project. 

Seedsmen  are  rapidly  learning  how  to  handle  inbred  lines 
and  the  seed  now  being  offered  is  superior  to  that  of  only  two 
years  ago.  Stocks  of  inbred  lines  are  being  kept  pure  and 
mixtures  are  unusual  at  present.  However,  much  remains  to 
be  learned  about  maintaining  production  and  quality  in  hybrids, 
preventing  deterioration  of  inbred  lines  and  overcoming  the 
tendency  to  barreness  which  is  so  distressingly  frequent  in 
canners’  fields. 


IN  FOLLOWING  ISSUES  will  appear: 

Performance  Trials  of  New  “Baby”  Lima  Beans,  Grown  for 
Canning  in  Maryland.  By  C.  H.  Mahoney. 

Preliminary  Observations  on  Some  of  the  Newer  Varieties  of 
Bush  Lima  Beans.  By  Roy  Magruder. 
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SEMESAN  JR. 


CRCO 


SEED  CORN 


WElCMT-riVE  POUND* 

X  POISON  X 


Put  Semesan  Jr.  to  work  making  your 


NCORPORATED 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


PLEASE  SEND 
I  I  Full  details  ol  Exhaust  Boxes 
I  I  Complete  Catalog  No.  41 


EXHAUST  BOXES 


sweet  seed  corn  pay  more  profit ! 

Effective  by  both  vapor  and  contact,  this  dry  seed  treat¬ 
ment  kills  certain  seed-borne  and  soil-borne  organisms,  reduces 
seed  rotting,  makes  early  planting  safer,  often  improves  and  in¬ 
creases  both  stands  and  yields.  Costs  as  little  as  per  bushel 
of  seetl.  Get  Semesan  Jr.  now  from  your  dealer.  Write  for  free 
Corn  Pamphlet  giving  further  information. 


Undoubtedly  the  Most 
Economical  Exhausters 
on  the  Market  Today 


Uhisholm-Ryder  Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD..  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO..  TAMPA,  FLA. 


CRCO  Steam  and  HotWater  Exhaust¬ 
ers  are  built  to  meet  your  individual 
requirements,  and  designed  to  fit  the 
space  available.  This  CRCO  product 
has  met  all  field  tests  and  canners  un¬ 
hesitatingly  pronounce  it  exceptionally 
satisfactory  under  all  operating  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  for  complete  inform¬ 
ation  and  prices.  We  can  show  you 
how  CRCO  Exhaust  Boxes  can  increase 
production  in  your  plant. 


I EDMONT  LABELCOM  PAN  V 


INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


EDFORD 


BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY  DELAm^RE^ 
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MAKE  LABELS  "WORTHY"  THE  PRODUCT 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 


The  other  day  the  representative  of  a  well-known 
packer  showed  with  pride  a  new  product.  The 
principle  behind  the  years  of  preparation  for  this 
showing  was  correct;  the  process  under  which  the 
product  was  canned  embodied  the  latest  in  manufac¬ 
ture;  the  finished  product  under  other  labels  has  been 
received  favorably  wherever  it  has  been  shown.  No 
doubt  the  newcomer  will  prove  to  be  a  profitable  and 
welcome  addition  to  a  line  of  canned  vegetables  that 
is  already  well  known  in  many  markets.  Only  the 
label  failed  to  give  bright  promise  of  better  things,  of 
progress  in  canning  and  merchandising  of  canned 
foods.  Advancement  in  canning  processes  is  all  right, 
and  much  to  be  desired  at  all  times,  but  in  1941  and 
the  years  to  come  the  products  that  complete  the 
originality  of  the  presentation  by  rounding  out  the 
whole  with  a  label  that  conforms  to  all  the  up-to-date 
standards  of  good  labeling  will  promote  fastest  the 
sale  of  any  product,  new  or  old.  A  good  label  is  always 
desirable. 

The  theme  is  old  but  the  need  for  the  best  we  can 
produce  in  labels  is  great.  Some,  of  course,  look  to 
increased  demand  to  tide  them  over  the  rough  spots 
in  projected  merchandising  campaigns  in  the  future, 
but  only  too  soon  are  we  apt  to  need  all  we  can  summon 
in  the  way  of  assistance  of  our  sales  programs,  if, 
indeed,  we  do  not  need  them  this  year  and  now. 
Manufacturers  in  all  lines  are  working  as  never  before 
to  secure  labels  for  their  products  that  will  insure  their 
favorable  reception  in  pantries  and  on  the  menus  of 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Prosaic  goods  are  dressed  up, 
cake  flour  dramatizes  its  trade-mark  all  over  the  carton. 
New  soaps  are  labeled  so  attractively  they  fairly  say: 
“Take  off  my  outer  wrapper  and  note  the  shining 
purity  of  my  composition."  Identification  tags  of 
workers  in  essential  war  industries  are  glorified  in 
plastic  and  are  practically  indestructible.  Years  have 
passed  when  the  esthetic  value  of  a  wrapper  or  cover¬ 
ing  for  an  article  to  be  sold  to  the  public  has  been 
disregarded.  If  you  perfect  a  process  and  fail  to  dress 
up  your  label  in  an  acceptable  manner  you  are  missing 
a  splendid  chance  to  increase  the  popularity  of  your 
goods. 

The  label  causing  this  article  to  be  written  is  one  of 
those  designed  no  doubt  to  be  something  “different," 
something  “distinctive"  and  in  the  achievement  it 
simply  turned  out  to  be  another  label  with  an  indis¬ 
criminate  shading  of  one  color  into  another,  leaving  the 
beholder  with  no  fixed  impression  of  high  lights  or 
shadows.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  artistic  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  whole,  or  the  wording  on  the  label,  but  I  am 
concerned  with  the  failure  of  the  artist  to  produce  a 
label  that  would  leave  a  clear-cut  impression  of  worth 
and  stability,  to  say  nothing  of  cleanliness,  purity  and 


appetite-appeal  on  those  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 
Let’s  be  more  careful  when  introducing  new  products, 
or  re-labeling  old  ones,  to  insist  that  our  labels  are 
worthy  of  our  best  attempts  at  production. 

“Packaging  Parade”  for  December  tells  in  detail  a 
great  deal  about  the  new  labels  for  Jacobs’  mushrooms 
designed  by  Ben  Nash.  Your  attention  can  well  be 
given  to  the  following  excerpts  from  this  article: 
“Designing  a  label  to  capitalize  on  impulse  buying." 
It  goes  on:  “Before  a  line  was  drawn  or  a  picture 
taken,  the  packer’s  advertising  agency  surveyed  the 
entire  field  of  mushroom  comsumption  and  production. 
A  year  ago  the  agency  made  a  special  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  usage  of  mushrooms  in  New  York’s  metropolitan 
area  and  tabulated  the  results  in  detail." 

“Special  recipes  for  the  use  of  mushrooms  were 
developed  and  tested  by  home  economists  in  food¬ 
testing  kitchens.  These  recipes  were  incorporated  on 
the  backs  of  labels  as  aids  to  housewives  and  to  in¬ 
crease  mushroom  usage  in  cooking.  Nurseries  where 
mushrooms  are  cultivated  were  visited  by  the  designer, 
as  part  of  the  job  of  getting  a  complete  background. 
To  anticipate  what  should  be  done  for  a  better  self¬ 
selling  package,  he  talked  with  jobbers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  about  product  and  package,  and  studied 
mushroom  canning  methods." 

Do  you  notice  how  this  article  makes  a  point  of  the 
adoption  of  recipes  on  the  back  of  the  label  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  the  use  of  mushrooms  in  cooking?  You 
should  do  this  if  nothing  else  when  you  finally  decide 
to  go  forward  with  the  rest  in  increasing  sales  and 
consumption  of  your  product  by  means  of  improved 
labels. 

On  the  second  page  the  article  says  further :  “A  new 
package  or  label  is  seldom  dreamed  up  over  night. 
More  often,  back  of  it  are  weeks  and  months  of  study 
and  research.  Designers  cannot  sit  up  in  their  ivory 
towers  pondering  over  beautiful  packages,  but  go  out 
into  the  field  where  producers  and  consumer  meet  and 
do  their  selling  and  buying.  Actually,  the  design  work 
is  often  incidental,  coming  only  after  much  research 
has  been  done  to  determine  what  should  go  on  that 
label,  in  what  type  of  container  the  product  should  be 
placed,  consumer  relations  and  so  on." 

The  finished  Jacobs’  mushroom  label  is  a  dandy, 
showing  as  it  does,  the  correct  mushroom  coloring  on 
each  label  as  well  as  the  exact  type,  size  and  character 
of  each  product  in  the  line.  Besides  showing  contents 
adequately,  the  label  is  a  splendid  example  of  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  and  merchandising.  It  indicates  quality 
by  showing  three  seals  of  approval,  using  the  term 
“hothouse  cultivated"  instead  of  “hothouse  grown,” 
and  it  carries  the  institutional  line:  “One  of  the 
Grocery  Store  Products  Quality  Foods.”  Equivalent 
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weight  in  raw  mushrooms,  legal  labeling  requirements, 
etc.,  also  appear  on  these  labels. 

The  label  tells  a  complete  story  at  the  point  of  sale 
and  encourages  the  shopper  to  make  a  purchase. 
Housewives  can  easily  see  what  size  and  type  of  mush- 
)’ooms  they  want  and  how  to  use  them.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  so  many  times  in  the  past,  canner  after 
canner  makes  no  attempt  to  do  any  of  these  things 
on  his  labels,  but,  instead,  seems  content  to  dismiss 
the  whole  subject  of  labels  lightly  and  turns  to  more 
interesting  things.  Nothing  should  be  more  seriously 
considered  when  merchandising  campaigns  are  planned 
than  the  selection  or  preparation  of  a  suitable,  informa¬ 
tive  label  for  the  product  to  be  launched  on  the  seas 
of  business. 

Not  all  canner s  have  the  funds  available  for  the 
financing  of  exhaustive  research  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  a  new  label,  and  lithographers  are  not 
always  willing  to  go  extensively  into  the  red  when 
planning  on  only  a  minimum  run  of  labels,  but  some¬ 
where  a  happy  medium  of  money  spent  and  results 
achieved  may  be  found.  Certainly  everyone  can  insist 
on  two  or  three  fundamentals  in  a  label.  Strong  color 
design  for  foods  will  carry  a  product  far  along  the 
road  to  eventual  acceptance  by  the  consumer.  Promi¬ 
nent  product  name,  with  firm  name  many  times  only 
a  little  less  prominent,  will  help  fix  the  identity  of  a 
product  once  sampled  by  the  housewife.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  weak  color  layout  on  a  label  will  usually 
result  in  a  prospective  user  turning  at  the  moment  of 
purchase  to  some  product,  possibly  inferior  but  decked 
out  in  labels  commanding  attention.  Prominent  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  product  by  name :  “Corn  flakes,”  “Cake 
Flour,”  Soap  Chips”  are  all  classical  examples  of  strong 
outstanding  product  identification  on  the  labels  and 
packages  of  those  marketing  them.  “National  Biscuit 
Company  Shredded  Wheat”  helps  sell  that  product 
against  the  “Shredded  Wheat”  sold  by  another. 

No  one  likes  to  be  a  copy-cat,  but  it  is  not  given  to 
many  of  us  to  be  original  in  the  production  of  labels 
in  1941.  Too  much  ground  has  already  been  covered 
by  pioneers  to  allow  this.  We  need  not  be  copyists, 
but  we  may  still  admire  and  finally  use  on  our  labels 
the  color  scheme  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject 
matter  on  labels  of  some  product  not  too  closely  allied 
with  ours  in  the  food  field.  Scout  around  yourself, 
delve  into  the  recesses  on  the  pantry  shelves  in  your 
own  home,  talk  with  the  Missus,  chat  with  the  neigh- 
b(  ask  your  brokers  their  opinions  as  to  what  would 
C'.astitute  a  good  label  for  your  products.  Then  call 
ii  your  label  man  and  go  over  with  him  what  you  have 
ip  mind.  They  are  all  good  fellows,  they  all  know 
f  ir  jobs,  but  they  will  all  welcome  your  ideas  and 
t  n  do  their  darndest  to  carry  them  out,  if,  in  their 
c  Tiiion,  your  ideas  are  sound  and  apt  to  be  productive 
(  increased  sales.  Remember,  their  reputation  is  at 
p  ke  as  well  as  their  continued  chance  to  make  a  fat 
'  lus  as  a  result  of  good  work,  well  done. 

'he  greatest  loss  of  time  in  connection  with  any 
1  ’ject  is  usually  the  time  lost  in  getting  started.  Start 
^  to  plan  on  better  labels  in  the  coming  season.  And 
\  latever  you  do,  make  ’em  standout!  Your  sales  and 
i;  ofits  will  increase  as  you  do! 
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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNER’ 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 

—WITH  SEMI- HARD  RUBBER  ROUS 
THAT  "WEAR  LIKE  IRON!" 


•  The  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to  160 
ears  of  perfectly  husked  corn  per  minute.  There’s 
less  bruising  and  breaking  of  tender  corn  because 
rubber  rolls  are  used — yet  they  "wear  like  iron”. 

Each  roll  is  made  in  three  sections  which  can 
be  readily  interchanged,  distributing  the  wear 
evenly.  When  a  section  wears  ont,  it  alone  need 
be  replaced. 

Handles  the  corn  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
feed.  Cnts  down  sorting  and  rehusking  time  be¬ 
cause  it  removes  all  the  husk  regardless  of  the 
size  or  lack  of  uniformity  of  ears. 

Pnt  this  machine  to  work  for  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  complete  information. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  ana 
testing  new  machines for  producing finestquality 
packs  at  lower  cost. 


(Sprogue*  Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


A.602-T 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  □  Full  details  of  the  FMC  Double  Husker. 
□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  ROUND  TABLE 

By  BOB  WHITE 

Written  especially  for  The  Canning  Trade 


Not  only  did  the  special  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  canners’  discussions  initiate  a 
precedent  which  other  canner  associa¬ 
tions  could  find  of  value  for  their  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .  they  set  another  record  merit¬ 
ing  comment — every  registered  member, 
supply  man,  guest,  who  spent  the  night 
in  Knoxville  was  awaiting  the  breakfast 
meeting  when  called  at  8  A.  M.  Tuesday, 
February  11th. 

Even  before  breakfast  was  finished, 
pertinent  comments  were  being  ex¬ 
changed  on  selling  problems  confronting 
the  canner.  Each  factor  in  distribution 
(broker,  buyer,  canner)  was  vocally  and 
ably  represented.  While  problems  and 
the  value  of  selling  nearby  markets 
received  considerable  comment,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  were  wide.  Let’s 
instead  of  writing  about,  analyze  a  few 
of  the  many  varied  statements. 


Selecting  Canners 

C.  Hays  Hollar,  Hollar  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  started  discussions  when  he  stated 
“I  am  finding  brokers  in  small  markets 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  At  first 
one  can  hardly  understand  how  they 
exist.  But  investigation  usually  reveals 
a  substantial  set-up — the  results  of  work¬ 
ing  a  limited  market  well.” 

The  subject  of  “broker  selection”  hit  a 
responsive  chord.  It  looked  as  though  it 
would  be  the  only  subject — until  Jimmy 
Napier,  partner  in  the  well-known  Nash¬ 
ville  brokerage  firm  of  Morgan-Napier 
Company  said  “discussions  on  broker 
selection  are  fine,  and  I  agree  the  prob¬ 
lem  merits  thought  .  .  .  however,  isn’t  this 
just  as  vital  ‘what  can  a  broker  do  to 
be  sure  he  gets  accounts  of  only  responsi¬ 
ble  packers?”  He  quoted  histories  of 
canners  selling  direct  who  claimed  other¬ 
wise,  canners  who  failed  to  stand  back 
of  bad  deliveries,  sizable  amounts  of  un¬ 
paid  brokerage,  etc.* 

This  question  of  “determining  the  re¬ 
liability  of  a  canner  by  the  broker” 
caught  the  canners  off  guard,  with  com¬ 
ments  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Harry  Miller,  Jr.,  Gaylord  Container 
Corporation,  supplied  the  best  answer  by 
quoting  two  observations.  First,  he  told 
of  a  broker  who  would  accept  an  account, 
subject  receipt  of  a  favorable  Dunn  re¬ 
port,  and  checking  with  three  other 
brokers  who  had  the  account — this  pre¬ 
caution  invariably  revealed  and  elimi¬ 
nated  the  questionable  canner.  Second, 
Mr.  Miller  told  of  several  canners  who 
overcame  question  of  their  stability  by 
paying  brokerage  upon  receipt  of  each 
check  from  each  buyer.  One  also  sup¬ 
plied  a  list  of  all  customers  he  had  sold 
in  the  market — as  proof  he  could  stand 
investigation  on  not  selling  direct. 


Mrs.  Consumer 

Big  national  advertisers  often  give  the 
impression  they  are  the  only  one  con¬ 
cerned  or  interested  in  the  consumer 
movements.  Tennessee-Kentucky  canners 
showed  vital  concern  over  consumer  re¬ 
lations.  Mr.  Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  was  literally  showered 
with  questions  on  this  subject.  Especial 
interest  was  shown  when  he  told  of 
material  his  company  was  developing 
which  would  tell  canners  how  to  hold 
consumer  meetings,  and  material  point¬ 
ing  out  what  a  canner  might  do  if  invited 
to  consumer  organization  meetings.  Sev¬ 
eral  canners  said  they  intended  to  carry 
on  consumer  educational  efforts  within 
nearby  markets. 

Mr.  Sturdy  also  pointed  out  the  need 
of  a  better  name  for  “canned  foods,” 
outlining  successes  other  lines  had  en¬ 
joyed  when  they  hit  on  names  which 
aroused  consumer  interest  .  .  .  such  as 
when  the  frozen  food  people  changed  to 
“frosted  foods,  quick  frozen  foods,  etc.” 
This  remained  an  unanswered  challenge 
.  .  .  though  suggestions  were  many, 
thoughts  stimulated. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Bailey,  Tennessee  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  carried  the  idea  of  coined 
names  for  a  touchdown  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  “products  can  be  dramatized,  for 
the  benefit  of  sales,  by  working  out 
suggestive  and  semi-technical  names.” 
He  quoted  favorable  consumer  reactions 
to  such  words  as  fluorescent,  irradiated, 
solvenized,  etc.,  and  suggested  starting 
a  search  for  sales-building  words  by  try¬ 
ing  to  dramatize  such  thoughts  as 
hybrids,  garden  sealed,  color  tru,  etc. 

In  the  Case 

R.  Henry  Hicks,  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  told  of  several  sales  successes 
built  on  well-worded  window  streamers 
which  had  been  inclosed  in  the  cases. 
Simple  statements  as  “new  pack  or 
garden  fresh,”  the  brand  name,  a  good 
product  .  .  .  and  Mrs.  Consumer  repeats 
on  the  items! 

B.  H.  Stewart,  Murison  Label  Com¬ 
pany,  suggested  recipes  as  case  in¬ 
closures  and  told  of  business-building 
results  which  had  developed  on  some 
items.  Mr.  J.  H.  Eilers,  Murison’s 
General  Sales  Manager,  suggested  South¬ 
ern  packers  take  special  advantage  of 
this  idea  by  including  several  recipes  on 
how  local  items,  such  as  black  eye  peas, 
are  prepared  by  the  local  people,  for  in¬ 
closure  in  cases  being  shipped  to  northern 
or  other  markets  where  the  products  are 
not  well  known.  He  cautioned  “when  you 
do  include  recipes  in  cases  being  shipped 
to  territories  where  the  product  is 
strange  .  .  .  make  them  simple,  include 
all  details,  don’t  overlook  what  might 


ordinarily  be  taken  for  granted  by  one 
familiar  with  the  product.” 

R.  L.  Perrin,  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  admitted  the  value  of  recipes,  and 
pointed  out  such  is  almost  essential  in 
view  of  present  canning  trends — wider 
diversification  by  canners.  Mr.  Perrin 
placed  emphasis,  however,  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  canners  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  their  brokers  and  trade.  He 
pointed  out  a  fallacy  of  many  canners 
who  expect  their  selling  plans  to  go  over 
— who  then  neglect  to  tell  of  their  plans, 
their  offerings,  and  all  too  often,  don’t 
even  keep  their  representatives  informed 
on  prices. 

Close  Contact 

Jack  English,  Pulaski  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  the  new  association  president, 
proved  in  enthusiastic  accord  with  Mr. 
Perrin,  stating  “since  I  have  been 
making  special  efforts  during  recent 
years  to  maintain  close  personal  and  mail 
contacts  with  my  representatives  and 
trade,  my  selling  problems  have  been 
much  less,  and  results  more  satisfactory. 
Now  I  try  to  work  with  each  as  a  part¬ 
ner,  from  the  time  products  leave  my 
plant,  until  they  get  to  Mrs.  Housewife.” 

Recent  association  secretary.  Shell 
Clevenger,  Bush  Brothers,  told  of  reasons 
why  he  tries  to  spend  a  maximum  of  time 
calling  on  the  buyers,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  why  he  feels  canners  should 
encourage  brokers  and  buyers  to  make 
scheduled  visits  to  the  cannery  opera¬ 
tions.  He  further  emphasized  Mr.  Perrin’s 
point  stating  “smoothness  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  selling  operation  is  in  direct 
relationship  to  closeness  of  contacts  be¬ 
tween  canner,  broker,  and  distributor.” 

C.  L.  Heekin,  Heekin  Can  Company, 
jolted  the  group  when  he  stated  “isn’t 
the  trouble  with  most  canners  who  have 
quality,  but  are  short  on  merchandising, 
because  the  brokers  have  made  it  too 
easy  for  them?”  He  quickly  substanti¬ 
ated  his  statement  to  a  degree  few  would 
question  it’s  merit,  and  concluded  “many 
canners  have  found  brokers  will  sell  their 
packs  without  effort  on  their  part.  The 
result  is  the  broker  takes  the  easiest  way 
out  by  working  the  canner  for  a  good 
price  .  .  .  and  the  canner  takes  the 
easiest  way  out  by  accepting  what  he  is 
offered — without  exerting  himself  to  get 
out  on  the  sales  firing  line  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  and  in  doing  what  it 
takes  to  get  the  full  price  for  his  values.” 

Jack  Mattick,  Crown  Can  Company, 
scored  a  home  run  when  he  advanced  this 
thought  “Isn’t  the  more  progressive  can¬ 
ner  usually  one  who  gives  the  most 
thought  to  emphasizing  his  identity? 
Not  only  by  having  attractive  labels,  but 
also  by  emphasizing  their  distribution 
with  extra  incentives  for  sales  under 
these  brands.  Not  letting  calls  on  brokers 
and  trade  stop  with  usual  solicitations, 
but  leaving  samples,  price  lists,  sending 
samples  to  the  home  for  actual  trial  of 
one’s  suggestions,  etc., . . .  anything  which 

(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


GET  MORE  EFFICIENCY 
FROM  YOUR  CONVEYORS 

POKre 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 


You  can  get  smoother  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  performance  from  your  pre¬ 
sent  conveyors  with  this  flexible 
steel,  long  wearing  belting  that  will 
not  creep,  weave,  jump  nor  wear  the 
pulley  stands.  In  addition,  it  will  not 
deteriorate  while  not  in  use.  and  the 
open  mesh  feature  permits  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  around  products  in  pro¬ 
cess  and  facilitates  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  ideally 
adapted  for  use  on  grading,  sorting 
and  picking  tables  as  well  as  in  scald- 
ers,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  ele¬ 
vators  and  elsewhere.  Its  perfectly 
flat  surface  speeds  up  the  conveying 
of  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  other  con¬ 
tainers  empty  or  filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124 _ lA  PORTE,  IMBIANA 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Ash  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ADEQUATE  SUPPLY  OF  TIN 

“With  ample  supplies  on  hand  for  the 
manufacture  of  packers  cans  for  the  1941 
production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and 
other  food  products,  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  shortage  in  the  can  supply  this 
season.  The  packer  can  manufacturing 
industry  does  not  anticipate  any  immedi¬ 
ate  shortage  of  any  raw  material  for  its 
operations,”  said  Mr.  M.  J.  Sullivan, 
President  of  American  Can  Company, 
this  week.  “Present  stocks  and  current 
reserve  holdings  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  containers  for  American  can- 
ners  for  1941  packs,  even  in  the  event 
that  production  of  some  type  of  tinned 
foods  should  run  substantially  ahead  of 
last  year’s  pack  figures. 

“In  so  far  as  American  Can  Company 
is  concerned,  well  over  a  year’s  supply 
of  raw  material  is  on  hand.  Hence  food 
packers  should  not  be  confronted  with 
any  serious  container  problem  this  year. 

“The  canning  industry  will  go  into  the 
1941  packing  season  in  favorable  statis¬ 
tical  position,”  Mr.  Sullivan  said.  “Can- 
ners’  holdings  from  last  year’s  packs 
have  been  substantially  depleted  by 
recent  heavy  trade  buying,  as  well  as  by 
the  sharply  increased  demands  of  the 
subsistence  division  of  the  Army. 

“Present  reports  indicate  that  the 
Army  will  continue  to  buy  heavily  of 
canned  foods.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  many  canners  will  provide  for  in¬ 
creased  packs  this  year  on  the  type  of 
canned  foods  which  have  been  in  par¬ 
ticular  demand  by  the  Army. 

“It  is  likewise  possible  that  the 
shipping  of  foods  to  England  may  de¬ 
velop  as  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
the  program  of  war  aid  for  Great  Britian, 
resulting  in  a  substantial  call  for  Ameri¬ 
can  canned  foods  for  shipment  to  the 
United  Kingdom,”  he  said. 

U.  S.  TO  SMELT  TIN 

Expansion  of  the  nation’s  aluminum 
production  capacity,  and  the  selection  of 
a  Texas  site  for  a  new  tin  smeltery  were 
announced  February  26th  by  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Federal  Loan  Administrator.  Mr. 
Jones’  announcement  indicated  that  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Company  will  develop 
as  a  competitor  to  the  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  in  the  production  of 
aluminum  having  obtained  RFC  loans 
for  plants  which  are  expected  to  have 
an  annual  capacity  of  100,000,000  pounds 
of  aluminum.  The  plant,  to  be  built  at 
Bonneville  Dam,  Oregon,  will  have  an 
annual  capacity  of  60,000,000  pounds, 
with  another  plant  in  Alabama  having 
40,000,000  pounds  annual  capacity. 

Upon  recommendations  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board,  the 
Government  has  selected  a  site  at  Texas 
City,  Texas,  across  the  bay  from  Galves¬ 
ton,  for  a  new  tin  smelting  plant  to 
process  ore  shipped  from  Bolivia.  “Here¬ 


tofore  tin  used  in  this  country  has  been 
smelted  in  England  or  Dutch  East 
Indies,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 

NICKEL  SUPPLY  BELIEVED  ADEQUATE 

Robert  C .  Stanley,  Chairman  and 
President  of  The  International  Nickel 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  issued  the 
following  statement  February  26th: 

“The  supplies  of  nickel  available  to  the 
United  States  market  have  been  brought 
to  record  heights.  ..Beginning  in  the 
latter  half  of  1940,  the  rate  of  deliveries 
has  been  about  double  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

“The  greatly  increased  supplies  have 
been  made  possible  through  progressive 
expansion  by  International  Nickel  in 
mining,  milling,  smelting  and  refining 
capacity.  Despite  the  loss  of  the  Falcon- 
bridge  nickel  refinery,  in  the  invasion  of 
Norway,  the  entire  nickel  matte  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  company  is  now  being  re¬ 
fined  in  Canada  for  the  British  and 
United  States  markets.  The  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  together 
are  sharing  all  of  the  supplies  of  nickel 
which  prior  to  the  war  were  serving  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“The  immediate  calls  for  nickel  by  the 
nickel  consuming  industries  in  the  United 
States  are  considerably  larger  than  the 
supply  which  is  now  being  provided.  It 
is  questionable  however  whether  the 
actual  United  States  needs  for  nickel  as 
reflected  by  the  consumption  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  nickel-consuming  industries, 
exceed  the  available  supply. 

“The  studies  which  are  in  progress  in 
cooperation  with  large  consumers  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  nickel  supply  will  be  ample 
for  the  needs  of  the  National  Defense 
Program  and  British  and  Canadian 
orders  placed  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  should  provide  for  a  volume  of  com¬ 
mercial  requirements. 

LUCKY  BURNS 

Earl  F.  Burns,  in  charge  of  sales  for 
the  Baltimore  plant  of  Owens-Illinois 
Can  Company,  was  the  lucky  winner  of 
a  new  1941  Buick  sedan  in  a  charitable 
award  last  week. 


CAN  SIZES  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Printed  copies  of  Simplified  Practice 
Recommendation  R155-40,  Cans  for 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  (names,  dimen¬ 
sions,  capacities  and  designated  use), 
effective  from  September  1,  1940,  are  now 
available  for  5  cents  each,  at  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  according  to  an  announcement  of 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  publi¬ 
cation,  which  supersedes  R155-37,  con¬ 
tains  not  only  a  simplified  list  of 
recommended  can  sizes,  but  also  a  history 
of  the  project,  a  list  of  the  acceptors  and 
the  personnel  of  the  Standing  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
recommendation.  The  can  sizes  were 
determined  by  a  survey,  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Simplification  of  Con¬ 
tainers,  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  collaboration  with  the  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice,  and  is  particularly 
notable  for  the  fact  that  it  identifies  the 
cans  which  are  to  be  used  for  each 
specific  commodity.  The  observed  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  program  will  prove  of 
special  interest  to  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  of  the 
Committee’s  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  “to  fix  standards  of  dimension 
and  capacity  for  metal  containers  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  canned  milk,  in 
order  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception.” 


EDWARD  L.  MYERS  DEAD 

Edward  L.  Myers,  operator  of  Myers 
Canning  Company,  Spring  Grove,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  died  in  a  York  hospital  of 
pneumonia  on  Sunday,  January  26th, 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  Mr.  Myers 
had  long  been  a  staunch  advocator  of 
quality  canned  foods,  and  had  built  up 
a  reputation  for  quality  in  his  produc¬ 
tion.  Gordon  Myers,  a  son,  will  continue 
the  business  built  by  his  father  and 
grandfather.  Mr.  Myers  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
and  had  many  friends  throughout  the 
industry  of  the  State. 


STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  FEBRUARY  1ST,  1941 

(Cases) 


Stocks 

February  1st 


Shipments 
During  January 


Shipments 
to  February  1st 


Commodity 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1939-1940 

1940.1941 

Tomatoes  . 

10,145,398 

12,098,325 

1,414,299 

1,643,886 

14,435,265 

16,116,575 

Tomato  Juice.... 

6,363,490 

6,609,981 

1,463,999 

not  available 

7,111,074 

5,668,358 

Corn  . 

11,005,285 

7,627,285 

1,440,890 

2,238,228 

11,639,444 

11,5.30,181 

Peas,  Alaskas... 

2,101,415 

3,156,888 

497,800 

986,496 

5,917,484 

8,025,344 

Peas,  Sweets . 

6,606,335 

5,987,547 

1,100,837 

1,465,293 

9,127,362 

10,836,868 

Beans,  Green.... 

3,120,164 

2,530,369 

478,459 

824,607 

5,357,304 

5,970,321 

Beans,  Wax . 

739,979 

431,785 

153,489 

112,437 

852,887 

1,025,753 

Beans,  Lima . 

1,179,552 

964,205 

not  available 

not  available 

1,170,560 

1,400,800 

Cherries  . 

600,906 

1,029,876 

93,751 

231,563 

2,529,076 

2,228,642 

H 
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“BUSINESS  BUILDERS”  HONORED 

San  Francisco  took  time  out  on  the 
evening  of  Lincoln’s  Birthday  to  pay 
ijomage  to  more  than  850  employees  and 
executives  who  have  served  35  years  or 
longer  with  the  same  firm.  The  affair, 
taking  the  form  of  a  dinner  in  the  his¬ 
toric  old  Palace  Hotel,  was  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  for  the  Recognition 
of  Free  Enterprise  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  with 
Alfred  W.  Fames,  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  as  chair¬ 
man.  Honors  for  length  of  continuous 
service  went  to  Samuel  Smith,  in  the 
men’s  division,  for  73  years  with  S.  &  G. 
Gump,  while  Mrs.  Katherine  Luhrs,  with 
the  M.  J.  B.  Coffee  Co.,  was  winner  in 
the  women’s  division. 

The  canning  and  canning  machinery 
and  affiliated  industries  were  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Among  those  in  attendance,  and 
their  years  of  service  were:  California 
Packing  Corp.,  H.  Z.  Baldwin,  36;  P.  L. 
Busch,  44;  P.  E.  Bush,  40;  D.  Cerruti, 
42;  Henry  Dodd,  36;  A.  W.  Fames,  35; 
Irene  A.  Gamerston,  35;  P.  E.  Grosse,  39; 
H.  L.  Jones,  36;  P.  L.  King,  41;  Mrs.  M. 
W.  Kyle,  38;  C.  L.  Lathrop,  45;  W.  H. 
Levy,  41;  F.  N.  Libbey,  40;  F.  J.  Moore, 
38;  A.  C.  Petersen,  37;  W.  P.  Reid,  35; 
W.  N.  Ricks,  35;  R.  D.  Robinson,  54; 
E.  M.  Shapiro,  36. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  W.  A.  Geller- 
sen,  42;  T.  P.  Moran,  37,  and  L.  J. 


Taylor,  37.  Tea  Garden  Products  Co., 
H.  L.  Kimball,  38. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Alphonse  L. 
Blanchard,  38 ;  Frank  L.  Burrell,  49 ; 
Leonard  H.  Chrisman,  35;  John  D. 
Cruppey,  43;  Chas.  H.  Mears,  39;  Albert 
R.  Thompson,  38;  Theodore  Vollgraff,  39; 
Ross  D.  Watson,  36,  and  Floyd  D. 
Weaver,  38.  Schmidt  Lithograph  Co., 
F.  E.  Brune,  55;  Herman  Diedrich,  39; 
Ed.  Hoffman,  37;  Chas.  Lindecker,  51; 
William  Reade,  41;  Joseph  Reyes,  37; 
R.  N.  Rice,  41;  Max  H.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  42; 
Bernhard  Schmidt,  35;  Carl  Schmidt,  43; 
Richard  Schmidt,  36,  and  George  Simon- 
sen,  55. 

J.  T.  DORRANCE  MEMORIAL 

Campbell  Soup  Company  has  given 
$30,000  to  equip  a  new  section  of  the 
Cooper  Hospital  at  Philadelphia  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  John  Thompson 
Dorrance,  President  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  company. 

BURY  TO  MANAGE  TEA  CARDEN  SALES 

The  appointment  of  Millard  Bury  as 
sales  manager  of  the  Tea  Garden  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
been  announced  by  President  T.  N.  St. 
Hill.  Mr.  Bury  served  eight  years  as 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Sun-Maid 
Raisin  Growers’  Association,  and  for  four 
years  was  president  of  the  Calvac  Corp., 
packers  of  California  dried  fruits. 


WILLIAM  J.  KIRKLAND 

William  J.  Kirkland,  26-year-old  office 
manager  of  the  Butterfield  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Muncie,  Indiana,  was  instantly 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  six  miles 
south  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  last  week. 
James  F.  Ryan,  his  companion,  died  after 
being  taken  to  a  hospital. 

CRANICHERS  CELEBRATE  GOLDEN 
WEDDING 

Three  generations  of  Granichers  were 
represented  at  the  golden  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  reception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
A.  Granicher  at  the  Forest  Hill  Club¬ 
house,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  February  23.  A  feature  was  the 
attendance  of  the  best  man,  maid  of 
honor  and  bridesmaid,  together  with  four 
married  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Greater  San  Francisco  area. 
Irving  H.  Granicher,  one  of  the  sons,  is 
a  department  head  in  the  sales  division 
of  the  California  Packing  Corp.,  while 
another  is  associated  with  a  large  adver¬ 
tising  firm. 

BROKERS  DISSOLVE  PARTNERSHIP 

Frank  F.  Potts  and  A.  T.  Davis,  who 
have  been  operating  as  food  brokers, 
with  offices  at  320  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the  Potts-Davis  Co., 
have  dissolved  partnership  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  carried  on  by  Frank 
F.  Potts. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Eithar  Sintla  or  Doubt*  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Hueker 

Either  Single  or  Double 
Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particular* 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


l<'OR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
A'ANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihde  ICJMinnEiDi  K/estminster,Mci. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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"Yours  truly,"  above,  was  not  a  canned  foods  buyer.  People  don't 
put  off  or  patch  up  their  appetities.  Buyers  buy  Canned  Foods  to 
feed  people  every  day  of  the  year.  They  will  buy  your  canned  foods 
if  you  show  them  why  and  consistantly  invite  them  to. 

Buyers  depend  upon  the  Almanac  for  reference  to  U.  S.  Grades  (for 
quality  determination),  food  laws,  labeling  requirements,  statistics 
and  other  vital  data  to  guide  them  in  their  purchases.  Your  adver¬ 
tisement  accompanying  these  necessary  references  assures  repeated 
attention  and  a  continued,  consistant  effort  to  get  business  for  you 
all  through  1941  for  the  one  cost. 

Now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve 
good  position. 


Compiled  and  published  annually  by 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Spot  Supplies  Being  Heavily  Absorbed — 
Don’t  Leave  the  Government  Out  of  Your 
Future  Sales  Plans — Speculators  Beware — 
The  Task  Ahead  of  You  to  Feed  the  World. 

BUYING — If  there  is  a  salient 
feature  about  the  canned  foods 
market  this  week,  it  must  be  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  cheap 
priced  canned  foods  of  this  imme¬ 
diate  Tri-State  territory,  are  be¬ 
ing  cleaned  up.  No  need  to  specify 
items,  they  are  grabbing  off  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  foods  of  every  kind, 
until  it  is  now  reported  on  good 
authority  that  supplies  are  about 
gone.  It  is  now  quite  clearly  seen 
that  the  spot  supplies  will  not  last 
until  new  canning  time.  And  this 
buying  is  mostly  not  Government 
buying,  because  the  Government, 
as  shown  you  recently  in  bid  speci¬ 
fications,  wants  extra  standards  at 
least,  or  fancy  goods.  Evidently 
the  cut-price  artists  are  trying  to 
protect  their  lines  and  getting  sup¬ 
plies  while  it  is  possible  to  get 
them.  Canners  ought  to  note,  and 
be  grateful,  that  Government  buy¬ 
ing  is  now’  aimed  at  the  canners, 
and  the  industry  therefore  has  an 
opportunity  to  unload  at  fair 
prices,  and  in  big — old-time — lots. 
If  this  means  the  end  of  the  nig¬ 
gardly,  hand-to-mouth  buying,  and 
it  probably  does  at  least  during 
“the  duration,”  and  we  hope  for 
ever,  it  is  something  that  all  can¬ 
ners  may  shout  in  joy  about. 

Right  here  get  a  good  hold  of 
yourself.  What  effect  is  this  change 
in  buying  to  have  on  sales  of  fu¬ 
tures?  This  “turmoil”  will  go  on 
tor  a  couple  of  years  at  least,  and 
tuese  low  price  buyers  will  try  to 
I'e  up  generous  supplies  for  their 
c'vn  use.  The  goods  ought  not  to 
ie  sold  in  small  lots  as  futures; 
:  id  they  most  certainly  ought  not 
i  I  be  sold  at  low  prices.  Watch 
:  jur  step.  But  over  and  beyond 

lat,  are  you  going  to  sell  your- 
i  If  out  and  leave  the  Government 

w  ithout  chance  to  supply  its  needs  ? 

’  0  do  that  would  be  neither  patri¬ 


otic  nor  good  business.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  your  decision. 

There  have  been  not  a  few  in¬ 
quiries  about  “speculative”  goods, 
and  how  the  holders  can  realize 
on  them.  Speaking  before  the  New 
England  Wholesale  Food  Distribu¬ 
tors  Association,  in  Boston,  re¬ 
cently,  Douglas  G.  MacKeachie, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases,  said  among 
other  things : 

“Before  I  go  any  further  I  must 
make  one  point  which  doubtless  has 
occurred  to  you  already.  There  is 
no  room  in  this  program  for  specula¬ 
tion.  The  activities  of  bid-brokers 
and  speculators  in  the  past  have 
seriously  affected  the  supply  and 
price  of  various  items  of  food.  In 
one  instance,  for  example,  the  op¬ 
tions  outstanding  in  the  hands  of 
speculators  covered  four  times  the 
quantity  called  for  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contract — with  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  goods  were  sold  at  an  advance 
of  100  per  cent  of  the  market  price 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  bid  was  issued. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  reflection  on 
the  legitimate  dealer  who  bids  on 
goods  he  actually  owns.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  now  about  the  man  who  tries  to 
profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  To  carry  on  a  sound  pro¬ 
curement  program  we  must  adhere 
strictly  to  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  public  contracts  law, 
which  permits  only  manufacturers 
and  regular  dealers  to  bid  on  con¬ 
tracts.  The  practice  of  bidding  on 
goods  which  the  dealer  does  not  own 
is  a  speculative  evil  which  is  bound 
to  be  harmful  and  which  will  not 
be  tolerated.” 

Comment  on  that  is  unnecessary, 
except  to  urge  you  to  read  it  again, 
and  understand  it;  and,  possibly, 
to  remark  that  the  experiences  of 
the  last  war  are  still  very  fresh  in 
memory,  and  will  not  be  repeated 
this  time. 

The  moral  is  that  you  should  sell 
futures  only  on  definite  contract — 
no  options,  as  are  most  of  the  old- 
time  contracts  subject  to  guaran¬ 
tee  of  price  (or  the  right  to  can¬ 
cel  if  the  buyer  objects) — and  sell 
in  not  less  than  carload  lots,  as 
that  is  the  minimum  size  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  buying.  Here  is  the 
chance  to  help  yourself  up  out  of 


this  bog  of  retail  selling  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  with  all  the  guarantee 
on  the  buyer’s  side.  The  condi¬ 
tions  we  now  face  will  steadily 
grow  harder,  with  mounting  costs 
and  advancing  markets;  and  not 
just  for  the  1941  (future)  packs. 
We  will  hazard  the  guess  that  we 
will  have  to  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  1942  packs,  and  possibly 
about  the  1943  packs  when  the  time 
comes. 

The  present  army  buying  is 
based  upon  an  army  of  a  million 
and  a  half  men,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $750,000  per  day,  just  for 
the  army.  Add  to  this  the  demands 
of  the  navy,  the  marine  corps,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
the  horde  of  men  laboring  upon 
construction  work,  the  “bases” 
being  built  along  our  oceans  and 
waterfronts,  as  well  as  upon  new 
and  better  roads,  and  landing 
fields.  It  is  from  this  drain  which 
farsighted  men  make  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  the  civilian  population 
will  have  to  tighten  its  belt,  and 
make  sacrifices. 

Neither  the  Government  nor  any 
man  in  this  country  wanted  this 
condition,  but  it  has  been  forced 
upon  us,  and  has  to  be  met.  Not 
to  do  it — ^well,  look  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  slavery  and  starvation. 
The  situation  is  real,  and  are  you 
going  to  part  with  your  expected 
packs  at  prices  which  will  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  chance  of  covering  costs? 
You  can’t  possibly  foresee  costs, 
even  if  we  escape  entirely  free 
from  the  mess,  and  which  pray 
God  we  may.  The  Government 
does  not  want  to  see  cannery  fail¬ 
ures  going  on  as  they  have  been 
going  on  these  two  or  three  years, 
sickening  in  their  results.  It,  and 
our  whole  people,  need  you  to  help 
provide  the  foods,  and  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fair  return  on  the  job — 
but  no  profiteering,  we  hope.  If 
it  gets  as  bad  as  it  well  may,  there 
may  be  firing  squads  for  those  who 
profiteer  in  food  supplies.  Remem¬ 
ber,  hunger  is  more  powerful  than 
all  the  powder  that  was  ever  in- 
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vented,  as  you  are  beginning  to 
see  in  Europe  even  now.  But  be 
good  business  men ;  be  careful  with 
your  contracts,  moderate  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  your  prices  over  cost,  and 
you  will  be  happy  in  doing  your  full 
bit  in  this  terrible  turmoil.  It  is 
necessary  to  say  this  now  as  you 
are  writing  future  contracts  and 
making  your  agreements  with 
growers.  Play  safe. 

Need  we  add  that  the  world  will 
urgently  need  all  the  foods  you  can 
produce  ?  If  the  war  ended  tomor¬ 
row  in  common  humanity  we 
would  have  to  rush  supplies  of 
foods  of  all  kinds  to  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  stripping  ourselves 
down  to  want.  In  the  last  war  you 
were  urged  to  give  until  it  hurt, 
and  they  meant  money.  This  time 
it  will  be  foods.  Money  will  be  of 
no  use  unless  we  keep  this  dreaded 
visitation  away  from  our  shores, 
and  maybe  not  even  then;  but  as 
long  as  there  are  humans  on  earth 
they  will  need  food,  and  the  great 
supply  source  of  that — is  the  can¬ 
ning  industry. 

Again,  we  have  departed  from  a 
cut  and  dried  market  report  of 
prices  and  prospects.  You  have 
that  in  fine  form  in  the  following 
market  reports,  read  them,  and 
digest  them.  But  if  you  bungle 
your  sales  contracts  now,  all  of  us 
can  suffer. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Strong — Heavy  Buying  Expected  to 
Continue — “Cannery”  Tomato  Prices  Below 
City  Prices — New  York  State  Future  Pea 
Prices — Tri-States  Not  Quoting  Futures — 
Corn  Crowing  Scarce — Jobbers  Want  Beans 
— Fruits  Show  Strength — Maine 
Sardines  Out. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Feb.  27,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — With  the  statis¬ 
tical  position  of  the  market  con¬ 
tinuing  to  show  improvement  as 
the  trading  tempo  on  carryover 
stocks  picks  up,  canned  foods  mar¬ 
kets  exhibit  continued  strength  this 
week.  Standard  vegetables  in  par¬ 
ticular  have  come  in  for  heavy  buy¬ 
ing,  and  reports  from  the  Tri- 
States  area,  the  main  “reservoir” 
for  the  local  trade  on  such  items, 
indicate  that  cannery  holdings,  are 


rapidly  cleaning  up.  Insofar  as 
the  usual  “soft  spots”  witnessed  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  concerned, 
these  have  been  long  ago  liqui¬ 
dated,  and  canners  currently  are 
presenting  a  rather  strong  front. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  active  buyers  in 
the  spot  market  until  cleanup  time 
at  the  canneries  arrives.  In  the 
interim,  unusual  interest  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  futures,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  canners,  if  they  are 
so  disposed,  can  go  into  the  1941 
packing  season  with  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  their  potential  packs 
sold  than  has  been  the  case  for  a 
number  of  years  back.  With  mar¬ 
ket  trends  all  in  favor  of  the  seller, 
and  labor  and  other  costs  still  un¬ 
certain,  however,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  canners 
to  sell  but  moderately  in  the  fu¬ 
tures  market,  with  a  view  of  im¬ 
proving  their  net  returns  on  the 
season’s  packs  after  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  canning  season  and 
know  just  exactly  how  their  costs 
factors  for  1941  are  shaping  up. 

TOMATOES — Movement  of  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  has  been  well  main¬ 
tained  during  the  week,  and  canners 
are  still  strong  in  their  price  views. 
Current  quotations  list:  Is  at  40c, 
2s  at  60c,  21/2S  at  88I/2C  and  up, 
and  10s  anywhere  from  $2.85  up¬ 
wards,  all  f.  0.  b.  canneries.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  extra  standards  appear  to 
be  on  the  short  side,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  quite  firm  where  holdings 
are  available.  No.  Is  and  2s  are 
about  cleaned  up;  21/2S  are  held  at 
$1.00,  and  10s  at  $3.25  and  up, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Canners  in  the 
South  are  still  holding  back  on 
tomato  futures. 

PEAS  —  Featuring  this  week’s 
market  was  the  announcement  of 
futures  prices  by  some  New  York 
State  packers,  who  are  quoting 
sweets  on  futures  contracts  at 
$1,271/2  foi*  fancy  2-sieve ;  $1.20  for 
fancy  3-sieve;  $1.10  for  fancy  4- 
sieve;  and  $1.05  for  fancy  5-sieve. 
Extra  standard  3s  are  posted  at 
$1,071/2  and  4s  at  971/2C,  with  extra 
standard  5-sieve  at  95c.  Sellers  in 
the  South  have  been  holding  back 
with  quotations  on  pea  futures,  and 
in  the  meantime  buying  interest  is 
building  up.  With  regard  to  spots 


in  the  South,  a  service  which  is  not 
noted  for  its  bullish  tendencies  this 
week  advises  its  jobber  clients  as 
follows:  “Peas,  both  Alaska  and 
the  sweet  variety  are  in  good  statis¬ 
tical  position  in  this  (Tri-States) 
territory;  No.  2s  should  and  will 
be  cleaned  up  before  the  mid-May 
pack  begins  in  the  Virginia  penin¬ 
sula  section,  or  the  early  June  pack 
makes  its  appearance  in  Maryland- 
Delaware;  No.  10s  are  already 
cleaned  out  of  first  hands  and  sec¬ 
ond  hands  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  very  small  remnant  lots,  of 
no  consequence,  being  held  by 
speculative  hands.  Forward  buy¬ 
ing  at  not  too  high  levels  appears 
warranted,  however,  the  problem  is 
to  find  sellers — ^thus  far  the  Tri- 
State  canners  have  not  displayed 
any  inclination  to  make  definite 
future  commitments.” 

CORN  —  A  growing  scarcity  of 
wanted  grades  of  corn  is  reported 
from  the  South,  and  prices  are  on 
the  upgrade  yet.  Cream  style  ban¬ 
tam  supplies  are  extremely  limited, 
and  prices  are  more  or  less  nominal. 
Standard  crushed  evergreen  is 
coming  in  for  a  better  call,  and  the 
market  is  strong  at  75c  up.  Fancy 
corn  in  the  South  is  now  generally 
up  to  the  $1.05  level,  although  it 
might  still  be  possible  to  do  $1.00 
in  a  few  quarters. 

BEANS — With  canners’  holdings 
rapidly  nearing  the  vanishing 
point,  jobbing  demand  for  string¬ 
less  beans  continues  active,  and  the 
market  has  shown  continued 
strength.  Packers  have  now  estab¬ 
lished  standard  2s  firm  at  75c  per 
dozen,  with  extra  standards  at 
821/2-85c,  while  on  10s  the  market 
is  now  held  at  $3.35  for  standards 
and  $3.75  for  extra  standards. 
Northwestern  packers  this  week 
named  futures  quotations  for  Blue 
Lake  beans,  with  whole  beans  listed 
at  $1.35  for  fancy  1-sieve  and  $1.20 
for  2-sieve,  while  on  cut,  fancy  2- 
sieve  are  quoted  at  $1.20,  fancy 
3-sieve  at  $1.07 1/2*  and  4-sieve  at 
95c.  Standard  cut  beans  are  listed 
at  85c  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  Oregon 
points. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Short  offer¬ 
ings  and  higher  prices  are  reported 
on  lima  beans  this  week,  and  the 
same  situation  applies  with  respect 
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CO  canned  sweet  potatoes.  Spinach 
noldings  in  the  South  are  extremely 
light,  and  buyers  are  stocking  in 
oetter  volume  to  carry  them  into 
ihe  spring  season  when  new  pack 
vill  become  available.  Canners’ 
lioldings  of  beets  are  also  reported 
light,  with  prices  nominal  on  top 
tirades. 

CANNED  CITRUS — The  market  in 
Florida  appears  headed  toward 
liigher  levels,  and  is  strong  this 
week.  Juice  is  firm  at  55c  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s  and  571/2C  for  the 
sweetened,  with  segments  generally 
posted  at  75c  for  fancy  2s.  Buying 
interest  in  Texas  citrus  has  eased 
off,  insofar  as  the  local  trade  is 
concerned,  due  to  the  shortage  of 
shipping  in  the  East  Coast-Gulf 
ports  run. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Aside  from 
continued  strength  in  peaches, 
notably  sliced,  the  market  has  been 
uneventful  this  week.  Standard 
cling  halves  are  now  held  at  $1.20 
by  many  sellers,  which  is  up  5  cents 
from  recent  levels,  while  choice 
shows  a  corresponding  markup  at 
$1.30.  Some  price  concessions  are 
to  be  had  on  ’cots  in  some  quarters, 
and  buyers  are  shopping  this  mar¬ 
ket  rather  carefully.  Pears  are 
showing  strength,  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  fruits-for-salad,  fruit 
cocktail,  and  small  fruits. 

SALMON  —  The  annual  Lenten 
promotion  is  hardly  needed  this 
year,  as  canners’  holdings  are  at 
the  cleanup  stage  and  the  outlook 
over  the  remainder  of  the  season 
indicates  shortages  in  wanted 
grades.  Prices  hold  nominally  un¬ 
changed  this  week,  with  Seattle 
reports  indicating  that  demand 
from  English  buyers  has  veered 
over  to  pinks  and  cohoes,  due  to 
ihe  shortage  of  reds.  Some  of  the 
.040  pack  of  salmon,  it  appears, 

;  as  been  “liquidated”  while  en 

■  )ute  to  England  by  ship  sinkings. 

SARDINES — With  offerings  in  first 
'  inds  in  Maine  non-existent,  and 
alifornia  ovals  selling  well.  Coast 
inners  apparently  are  having  no 
'fficulty  in  maintaining  the  re- 
•  ntly  advanced  level  of  $3.00  per 
ise  on  mackerel,  which  price  be- 

■  3mes  effective  on  all  shipments 
lade  after  today. 


TUNA — Jobbers  have  been  accu¬ 
mulating  tuna  in  some  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fortnight,  anticipating 
a  general  advance  in  California 
quotations.  Canners  currently  are 
talking  a  $5.50  market  for  yellow- 
fin  halves,  which  sell  well  in  the 
local  trade. 

SHRIMP-OYSTERS — Reports  from 
canning  centers  indicate  that  pack¬ 
ers’  holdings  continue  light,  and 
prices  are  well  maintained  at  re¬ 
cent  advances  on  both  items.  Cur¬ 
rent  inventories  of  jobbers  are 
expected  to  be  well  cleared  by 
Lenten  buying  by  the  retail  trade. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Spots  in  Strong  Demand — Want  Futures  But 
Canners  Unwilling — Standard  Peas  Cleaning 
Up — Have  Made  a  Record — Corn  Prices 
Moving  Up— Cream  Style  Has  the  Call — 
Waiting  Asparagus  Prices — Fruits  Selling, 

Prices  Strong. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Feb.  27,  1941. 

GENERAL  MARKET — As  applied  to 
spot  canned  foods,  prices  hold 
strong  and  buying  would  be  on  a 
much  heavier  basis  if  available 
stocks  were  to  be  had  or  canners 
generally  speaking,  were  not  so 
strong  in  their  price  ideas. 

During  the  past  week  greater 
interest  has  developed  in  futures, 
but  here,  too,  the  volume  has  been 
limited  as  most  canners  are  not 
anxious  to  book  futures  and  the 
majority  of  them  refuse  even  to 
name  prices.  Buyers  seem  to  think 
that  they  should  purchase  futures 
on  last  year’s  opening  basis,  where¬ 
as  canners,  confronted  with  higher 
costs  this  season,  feel  they  should 
have  at  least  5  cents  more. 

PEAS — The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  market  is  the  clean-up  of  all 
peas  in  No.  2  tin  standard  grades 
at  821/2C  or  under  f.  0.  b.  shipping 
point  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
Middlewestern  States.  One  local 
factor  reports  that  the  lowest 
priced  pea  he  has  today  is  85c 
factory. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been 
remarked  in  this  column  that  peas 
have  made  a  very  good  record  for 
themselves.  When  one  recalls  that 
in  1940,  the  largest  pea  pack  ever 


recorded  was  made,  and  with  the 
lowest  priced  pea  today  85c,  then 
a  good  if  not  excellent  record  has 
been  made. 

No.  1  tin  peas  have  come  in  for 
added  interest.  No.  10s  are  also 
wanted  but  none  are  available  ex¬ 
cept  small  lots  here  and  there  of 
No.  10  fancy  No.  3  Alaskas. 

CORN  —  Future  prices  on  corn 
have  not  been  made  except  in  one 
or  two  rare  instances.  Little  if  any 
business  has  been  booked  against 
the  coming  pack. 

No.  2  spot  corn,  particularly 
standard  cream  style  Evergreen, 
has  recorded  an  advance  and  80c 
factory  is  the  lowest  today.  Whole 
grain  corn  has  been  a  little  back¬ 
ward  and  has  not  shared  in  the 
general  buying  demand  as  cream 
style  grades. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — 75c  to  80c 
Wisconsin  factory  is  the  market  on 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans. 
Business  has  been  booked  freely  at 
75c,  but  your  reporter  has  not 
learned  of  any  sales  made  at  80c. 

Future  green  and  wax  beans 
have  sold  at  prices  some  5  cents 
over  last  year’s  opening,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  fancy  small  cuts  as 
well  as  fancy  whole  grades. 

Buyers  of  No.  10  tin  green  beans 
expect  to  cover  early  wants  out  of 
the  Southland  where  it  is  said  that 
canners  are  making  preparations 
to  pack  heavily  in  early  Spring. 

BEETS — The  market  is  in  good 
position.  Spots  are  limited  to  but 
a  few  sizes  like  No.  2  fancy  diced, 
80c;  No.  10  fancy  diced,  $3.25 ;  and 
No.  2  fancy  whole,  $1.25,  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin.  Some  future  beet  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked  lately,  but 
the  more  prominent  canners  of 
Wisconsin  have  not  issued  their 
quotations. 

CARROTS — New  York  State  seems 
to  be  the  proper  basis  for  this  item 
as  W’'isconsin  canners  are  very 
closely  cleaned  up.  Both  No.  2 
fancy  diced  and  No.  10  fancy  diced 
from  New  York  have  been  sold  in 
this  market  recently. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Buying  is  of  a 
routine  character  but  prices  are 
well  maintained  and  No.  21/2  fancy 
grade  is  quoted  at  70c  and  up  in 
the  surrounding  States. 
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ASPARAGUS — Shipments  of  fresh 
asparagus  have  started  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  local  trade 
figure  that  opening  prices  on 
canned  asparagus  will  be  coming 
out  soon.  Meanwhile,  spot  stocks 
are  cleaned  up  to  a  point  where  it 
is  difficult  indeed  to  secure  any¬ 
thing  of  proper  quality. 

SPINACH — The  California  crop 
has  suffered  severely  from  con¬ 
tinued  rain.  Most  canners  on  the 
Coast  have  withdrawn.  The  Spring 
pack  in  the  Ozarks  will  not  start 
until  the  middle  of  March.  Prices 
are  firm  from  both  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  with  No.  10  tin  at  $3.00 
against  $2.75  quoted  a  month  ago. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  situation  has  been  quiet  on 
the  citrus  line.  Sections  are  firm 
at  75c  Florida  for  No.  2  tins.  The 
trade  in  general  are  holding  off  on 
juices  expecting  lower  prices  than 
the  higher  levels  that  have  recently 
been  quoted. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  antici¬ 
pated  advance  on  peaches  by  ad¬ 
vertised  bands  has  helped  to  further 
improve  market  sentiment.  It  is 
now  difficult  to  buy  No.  2i/^  stan¬ 
dard  clings  at  less  than  $1.20 
f.  0.  b.  Coast. 

Apricots  are  moving  in  a  small 
way.  Cocktail  and  salad  are  strong. 

RED  PITTED  CHERRIES  —  Prices 
have  stiffened  somewhat  and  pres¬ 
ent  levels  are  90c  for  the  No.  2  red 
sour  pitted,  and  $4.60  to  $4.75  for 
the  No.  10s.  Some  say  that  the 
market  is  being  unduly  influenced 
by  heavier  stocks  in  canners’  hands 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  lower 
grades,  still  occupy  a  very  good 
position  and  distributors  report 
movement  into  retail  channels 
some  15  per  cent  better  than  last 
year.  Berries  are  in  small  supply 
and  prices  more  than  firm. 

Of  special  interest  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  the  opening 
prices  on  Blue  Lake  beans.  It  is 
said  that  a  goodly  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  entered  against  the  open¬ 
ing  prices. 

Prunes  are  developing  a  better 
call. 


THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  The  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  is 
attacking  the  problem  that  the 
“octopus”  makes  in  a  very  able 
manner.  One  of  their  officers  re¬ 
cently  said  in  part: 

“If  consumers  can  be  gvien  at 
least  a  monthly  story  to  show  them 
the  half  truths  of  the  fallacy 
thrown  to  them  by  the  “octopus” 
and  be  given  some  example  of 
the  fundamentals  of  practical 
economics,  then  the  independent 
merchant  will  have  made  a  great 
stride  forward.  Their  appeal  must 
be  as  subtle  as  that  of  the  “octo¬ 
pus”  and  must  be  backed  up  by 
able,  well  presented  facts  which 
cannot  be  successfully  challenged 
and  that  should  be  easy  of 
accomplishment.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Rains  and  More  Rains,  and  Floods — Heavy 
Movement  to  Beat  March  1st — Fruits  in 
Good  Demand — Withholding  New  Pea  Prices 

Account  Crop  Condition — New  Citrus 
Prices — Salmon  Cleaned  Up. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  28,  1941. 

RAIN  —  RAIN  —  California  con¬ 
tinues  to  receive  rain  in  quantities 
well  above  normal  and  farming  in¬ 
terests  complain  that  the  planting 
of  crops  is  being  interfered  with, 
along  with  farm  work  in  general. 
Floods  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  southern  California  and 
replanting  of  crops  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  some  districts.  Rainfall 
to  date  is  about  50  per  cent  ahead 
of  normal  in  most  places,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  good  crops  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  if  plantings  can  be  made  in 
season. 

MARKET — A  fairly  active  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  of  late  with 
canners  dividing  their  attention 
between  making  sales  and  getting 
goods  out  of  warehouses  before  the 
first  of  March.  Several  of  the 
large  concerns  end  their  fiscal  year 
on  the  last  day  of  February  and 
endeavor  to  have  as  little  merchan¬ 
dise  on  hand  as  possible  on  this 
date.  The  recent  advance  in  prices 


on  peaches  has  been  followed  by 
almost  everyone  in  the  trade  and 
numerous  sales  are  reported  at  the 
new  lists. 

Apricots  continue  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  immediate  requirements 
only,  but  it  is  by  no  means  set¬ 
tled  that  the  crop  this  year  will  be 
a  large  one  or  that  prices  to  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  materially  lower.  Apri¬ 
cots  are  not  a  wet  weather  fruit 
and  every  rainy  day  from  now  on 
tends  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
crop. 

Some  added  business  was  had  in 
cherries  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
special  promotions  and  stocks  are 
in  fairly  good  shape. 

If  there  is  any  weakness  in  pears 
it  is  in  grades  below  fancy  and 
choice. 

PEAS — Opening  prices  on  1941 
pack  California  peas  were  to  have 
been  brought  out  during  the  past 
week,  but  failed  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  crop  outlook  being 
rather  uncertain.  Prices  on  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  pack  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance  some  time  ago  and  some 
have  already  been  withdrawn  until 
packing  gets  under  way.  Prices  in 
general  are  not  much  out  of  line 
with  those  prevailing  on  spot  in 
this,  market.  Considerable  business 
has  been  booked  on  futures  on  this 
basis  for  No.  2s:  fancy  1-sieve, 
$1.30;  2-sieve,  $1,221/2;  3-sieve, 
$1.15;  4-sieve,  $1.05,  and  5-sieve, 
$1.00.  On  this  size  a  discount  of 
5  cents  a  dozen  is  allowed  for  goods 
paid  for  or  shipped  by  September  1. 

BEANS — Spot  stringless  beans  are 
getting  very  scarce  in  this  market, 
with  Government  purchases  play¬ 
ing  an  important  part  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Some  opening  lists  have 
made  an  appearance,  despite  the 
suggestions  of  the  trade  that  they 
be  postponed  for  another  sixty 
days.  In  general,  the  lists  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  running 
about  5  cents  a  dozen  higher  on  the 
small  sizes  than  a  year  ago,  with 
No.  10s  about  25  cents  higher.  No 
California  packers  have  come  out 
with  futures,  as  far  as  can  be 
learned.  Spot  lists  of  some  of  our 
large  packers  show  only  two  or 
three  items  still  in  stock,  with  hold¬ 
ings  of  these  limited. 
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GRAPEFRUIT — Under  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  18  the  California  Packing 
Corp.  came  out  with  formal  open¬ 
ing  prices  on  1940-41  pack  of  Del 
Monte  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice,  supplanting  the  tentative 
prices  made  earlier.  Prices  on  fruit 
were  without  change,  these  being 
40  cents  for  buffet,  621/2  cents  for 
No.  300,  821/2  cents  for  No.  2  tall 
and  $2,221/2  for  No.  5.  In  juice, 
advances  were  made  in  No.  211 
cylinder  and  47-oz.,  in  both  sweet¬ 
ened  and  unsweetened.  The  for¬ 
mal  list  is:  sweetened,  211  cylin¬ 
der,  50  cents;  No.  2  tall,  65  cents, 
and  47-OZ.,  $1.50.  Unsweetened, 
211  cylinder,  48  cents;  No.  2  tall, 
621/2  cents,  and  47-oz.,  $1.45. 

SHIPPING  CURTAILED — During  the 
week  announcement  was  made  by 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
to  the  effect  that  it  had  temporarily 
suspended  its  direct  steamship 
service  between  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Gulf  ports.  This  means 
that  canned  pineapple  and  juice 
formerly  shipped  direct  to  Gulf 
ports,  for  the  territory  comprising 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  will 
have  to  be  landed  at  California 
ports  and  trans-shipped  by  either 
water  or  rail  to  this  territory.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  made  necessary  by  war  con¬ 
ditions,  will  result  in  heavier  rail 
shipments  out  of  San  Francisco. 

SPINACH — It  is  still  possible  to 
place  orders  for  spring  spinach  of 
the  new  pack  on  the  basis  of  $1.00 
a  dozen  for  No.  21/2S,  but  fewer 
operators  are  accepting  business  at 
this  price  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  Stocks  of  fancy  1940  pack  are 
closely  cleaned  up,  but  the  bringing 
out  of  prices  on  futures  at  such 
a  low  price  has  not  aided  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  stocks  remaining  on 
hand. 

SALMON — The  local  market  is 
*;  Tactically  cleaned  out  of  canned 
almon,  with  some  interests  having 
othing  unsold.  Stocks  of  others 
re  made  up  of  a  few  pinks,  Alaska 
:d  halves  and  Puget  Sound  sock- 
ce  halves.  Reports  from  the  Pa- 
■fic  Northwest  indicate  that  stocks 
.  lere  are  also  getting  very  light, 
.  ith  some  fancy  Alaska  reds  sell- 
ig  as  high  as  $2.90. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Lent  Helps  Seafood  Men — Azalea  Trail  is 
Open — Oystering  Stopped  by  the  Mardi 
Gras  —  Fine  Quality  Oyster  Crop,  But 
Scarce — Prices  Well  Maintained — Produc¬ 
tion  of  Crab  Meat  Begun. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  27,  1941. 

LENT — We  are  now  in  what  is 
termed  by  Catholics  and  many 
others  as  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent. 
It  is  forty  days  set  aside  by  the 
Catholic  Church  to  do  penance. 
During  this  period  the  members 
are  enjoined  to  refrain  from 
amusements,  to  fast,  and  devote 
more  time  to  prayer  and  alms¬ 
giving. 

All  days  in  Lent,  except  Sundays 
and  Holy  Days  of  obligation,  are 
fast  days,  which  means  that  Cath¬ 
olics  should  cut  down  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  they  ordinarily  eat, 
and  if  they  are  not  able  to  fast, 
they  are  called  upon  to  make  some 
other  form  of  sacrifice,  such  as 
giving  up  smoking,  drinking,  eat¬ 
ing  candy  or  sweets,  etc. 

Besides  fast  days,  every  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  and  two  Saturdays 
in  Lent  are  days  of  abstinence,  on 
which  days  the  Catholic  Church 
prescribes  that  no  flesh-meat,  such 
as  beef,  veal,  lamb,  pork  or  fowl 
should  be  eaten,  but  seafood,  eggs, 
fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  eaten. 
Thus  Lent  never  fails  to  boost  the 
sale  of  seafood,  therefore,  it  is  only 
fair  that  those  who  are  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  seafood 
business,  regardless  of  faith  or  be¬ 
lief,  should  be  generous  in  their 
donations  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  undertakings,  as  a  matter  of 
reciprocity  and  good  will,  because 
all  the  salesmen  on  their  payroll 
are  not  as  effective  in  increasing 
sales  as  the  rules  of  Lent. 

Lent  usually  comes  at  a  time 
when  unsettled  weather  conditions 
seem  to  make  fresh  fish  and  sea¬ 
food  scarce,  so  Catholics  have  to 
resort  to  canned  and  frozen  sea¬ 
food  a  good  deal  during  Lent. 
Hence  the  canning  industry  gets 
its  share  of  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
creased  sales  brought  about  by  the 
practice  of  the  Lenten  rules. 

Lent  this  year  is  from  Ash 
Wednesday,  February  26  to  Easter 
Sunday,  April  13. 


AZALEA  TRAIL — Following  the 
Mardi  Gras  comes  the  opening  of 
the  Azalea  Trail  on  March  2.  Lov¬ 
ers  of  flowers  and  gardens  come  in 
great  number  to  our  city  to  see 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  azaleas 
and  camellias  which  are  in  bloom 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Azalea  Trail  is  an  annual 
affair  in  Mobile  and  has  assumed 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  who  come  to 
visit  the  famous  Bellingrath’s 
Gardens  and  numerous  other 
smaller  gardens  of  azaleas  and 
camellias  here. 

OYSTERS — The  production  of 
oysters  has  received  a  setback  this 
week  by  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities, 
as  the  majority  of  oystermen 
knocked  off  work  to  celebrate  and 
it  will  probably  be  next  week  be¬ 
fore  the  oyster  pack  will  get  well 
under  way  again. 

A  few  of  the  men  were  able  to  go 
to  work  Wednesday,  but  those  that 
made  plenty  of  “whoopee”  did  not 
recover  from  the  hangover  for  two 
or  three  days.  So  those  big  doings 
usually  hold  up  production  a  day 
before  and  two  or  three  days 
afterwards. 

The  oysters  in  this  section  are 
in  very  fine  condition,  being  fat 
and  plump,  which  makes  them 
yield  well,  but  they’re  not  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  in  former  years,  which 
naturally  curtails  the  oyster  pack. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1  per  dozen  for  four  ounce ;  $1.05 
for  five  ounce;  $2  for  eight  ounce 
and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  0.  b. 
factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  are  showing 
up  on  this  coast  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crab  meat  has  started,  but 
it  is  moving  along  slowly,  due  to 
most  of  the  fishermen  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  oystering  and  they  will 
not  go  crabbing  until  the  oyster 
season  closes. 

Then,  too,  crabs  being  a  hot 
weather  crustacean,  they  are  not 
very  plentiful  now  and  they  fur¬ 
nish  employment  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  crabbers. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat, 
packed  in  ice,  is  40  cents  per  pound 
for  the  white  and  30  cents  for  the 
claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 
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OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRY  SAUCE  TO  BE 
ADVERTISED  IN  SPRING 

“Cranberry  Sauce  the  year  ’round”  is 
the  theme  of  a  national  spring  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  planned  to  lengthen  the 
cranberry  season  from  late  fall  to  all 
the  year,  and  released  by  Cranberry 
Canners,  Inc.,  cooperative  packers  of 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Sauce.  The 
campaign  centers  around  advertisements 
in  American  Weekly  and  This  Week, 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements  dis¬ 
tributed  in  46  cities.  In  addition,  news¬ 
paper  schedules  will  be  released  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Raleigh,  Topeka,  Coffeyville,  and 
Joplin.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  a  white  plastic  bunny-shaped  cutter 
which  will  be  offered  for  one  Ocean 
Spray  Cranberry  Sauce  label  and  10 
cents.  The  cutter  is  designed  for  cutting 
cranberry  sauce  slices  in  bunny  shapes 
to  garnish  Easter  hams  and  turkeys.  A 
plastic  turkey-shaped  cutter  offered  on 
the  same  basis  in  November  pulled  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  and  judging  from  this 
previous  experience,  a  heavy  demand  for 
the  bunny  cutters  is  expected.  Distribu¬ 
tors  will  benefit  from  the  demand  since 
each  request  for  a  bunny  cutter  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  Ocean  Spray  label. 

VAN  CAMP  TO  ADVERTISE 

The  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company, 
whose  plant  is  located  at  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.,  has  arranged  for  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  $400,000  this  year  in  adver¬ 
tising  its  “White  Star”  and  “Chicken  of 
the  Sea”  brands  of  canned  tuna.  Cali¬ 
fornia  pottery  will  continue  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  premiums. 

J.  WM.  CROSS  DEAD 

J.  Wm.  Gross,  President  of  the  Sauk- 
ville  Canning  Company,  Saukville,  Wis¬ 
consin,  died  in  a  Milwaukee  hospital 
Monday  afternoon,  February  24th,  after 
an  illness  of  about  a  week.  Mr.  Gross 
was  54  years  old  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

SILVER  MOVES  OFFICES 

Effective  as  of  March  3rd  the  offices 
of  Wm.  E.  Silver  Sales  Company  will  be 
located  at  Colora,  Maryland. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  TO  MEET 
IN  MAY 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
will  be  held  at  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa., 
May  22nd  and  23rd. 

S.  F.  BROKERS  ELECT 

The  Grocery  Brokers  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  recently  installed 
new  officers,  as  follows :  President, 
Howard  H.  Fassett,  Howard  H.  Fassett 
Co.;  vice-president,  Harold  P.  Nachtrieb, 
A.  A.  Brown  Co.;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Phelps, 
Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Co.,  and  sec¬ 
retary,  E.  L.  Merwin,  Jr.,  George  W. 
Metlar  Co. 


DAILY  MOVES  OFFICES 

H.  A.  N.  Daily  Company,  food  brokers, 
of  Philadelphia,  have  moved  into  new 
offices  at  329  Walnut  Street,  where  they 
are  better  located  to  serve  their  many 
friends  and  customers. 

NEW  FREEZING  FIRM 

Great  Lakes  Frosted  Food  Corporation 
has  been  organized  at  Lansing,  Michigan, 
by  L.  O.  Pemberton  to  process  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meats. 

GROWERS  GET  TOMATO  PRICES 

Six  counties  in  Western  New  York 
have  formed  canning  crop  committees 
and  decided  to  send  an  open  letter  to 
canners,  growers,  and  the  press  recom¬ 
mending  a  minimum  price  for  tomatoes 
for  the  coming  season  of  $19.00  a  ton 
for  U.  S.  No.  Is  and  $9.00  a  ton  for 
No.  2s.  These  prices  compared  with 
$15.00  and  $7.00  a  ton  last  season. 

INDERRIEDEN  DISCONTINUES  PLANT 

The  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company,  of 
Chicago,  have  decided  to  permanently 
discontinue  the  operation  of  their  plant 
at  Neillsville,  Wisconsin. 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS  MEET 

Executives  of  the  retail  and  wholesale 
branches  of  the  food  and  grocery  in¬ 
dustry  of  California  held  their  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  the  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  February  22,  23 
and  24.  The  first  day  was  given  over  to 
legislative  measures  affecting  the  food 
industry,  the  second  to  a  training  course 
for  secretaries  of  the  many  affiliated 
associations  of  the  California  Retail 
Grocers  and  Merchants’  Association,  and 
the  third  day  to  a  joint  session  of  all 
branches  of  the  industry. 

NEW  SARDINE  PLANT 

B.  H.  Wilson  Fisheries  is  erecting  a 
new  three-story  sardine-packing  plant  at 
Eastland,  Maine,  which  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  operation  at  the  season’s  open¬ 
ing,  April  15  th. 

VEGETABLE  VARIETY  FIELD  DAYS 

The  Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days 
usually  held  in  New  York  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  each  summer  or  fall  are  scheduled 
for  August  11th  and  12th  at  the  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Agronomy  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
Reserve  these  dates  and  watch  for  later 
detailed  announcement  in  these  columns. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Mar.  3rd — St.  Paul  Minn. — Annual  Con¬ 
vention  Retail  Grocers  and  General 
Merchants  Association  of  Minnesota. 
Mar.  5th — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mar.  7th  —  Wichita,  Kansas  —  Ranney- 
Davis  Mercantile  Co. 

Mar.  8th  —  Wichita,  Kansas  —  Ranney- 
Davis  Mercantile  Co. 


“HABIT  MOTION”  DECRIED 

The  responsibility  of  supplying  America 
with  good,  nutritious  foods  at  the  most 
economical  price  possible  during  the 
present  emergency  requires  that  food 
wholesalers  must  not  engage  in  any  ac¬ 
tivity  that  does  not  contribute  to  an 
economical  operation,  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  declared  here 
this  week  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Texas  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  manufacturers’  spokesman  called 
upon  wholesalers  and  distributors  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  work  and  that  of  their 
employes  to  discover  “habit  motions” — 
activities  engaged  in  because  of  tradition, 
rather  than  necessity.  “For  the  sake  of 
the  public  and  ourselves,”  he  said,  “we 
must  ask  ourselves  this  one  question: 
‘Are  we  constantly  doing  everything  we 
can  to  improve  our  efficiency?’ 

“In  order  to  operate  efficiently,  no  one 
can  ever  rest  on  his  laurels.  There  must 
be  a  constant  searching  for  new  methods, 
better  ideas.” 

Calling  attention  to  the  advances  made 
by  food  manufacturers  in  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  foods  through  the 
investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
construction  of  plants  and  establishment 
of  more  than  500  research  laboratories, 
Mr.  Willis  asserted  that  the  value  of  the 
wholesaler  to  the  public  depended  to  the 
same  degree  on  his  being  fully  informed 
on  developments  in  his  own  line. 

Mr.  Willis  predicted  that  business  the 
next  several  years  will  be  unusually 
good,  predicting  that  1941  volume  would 
be  the  best  in  many  years. 

He  revealed  that  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America,  through 
committees  of  manufacturers  active  in 
the  field,  is  making  elaborate  studies  of 
loss-leader  selling,  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing,  premiums,  salesmen  and  the  spe¬ 
cialty  order, mark-ups,  turnover,  sampling 
and  private  brands. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  ROUND  TABLE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

will  add  to  emphasizing  the  identity  of 
product,  quality,  service,  organization.” 

Association  secretary  elect,  B.  Frank 
Craddock,  was  the  last  to  make  a  com¬ 
ment  at  this  most  unusual  breakfast 
meeting  with  “one  of  the  closest  con¬ 
tacts,  and  usually  most  neglected  and 
abused,  between  canner  and  buyers  is  the 
truck  driver  who  delivers  the  orders. 
Give  this  contact  thought,  these  drivers 
can  save  you  their  pay  time  again  in 
good  will,  adjustments,  delays,  IF  you 
cultivate  their  friendship  and  show  them 
the  importance  of  performing  as  an  am¬ 
bassador  for  your  organization,  rather 
than  as  some  one  who  only  needs  to  get 
your  ‘goods’  to  the  buyers’  door  in  any 
condition.” 

You  ask  “is  there  proof  the  meeting 
was  a  success  as  a  sales  thinking  stimu¬ 
lator?”  Twenty  minutes  after  adjourn¬ 
ment,  17  men  still  remained  in  the  room 
earnestly  discussing  factors  to  help  them 
do  a  better  selling  job! 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholesrain 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2Mi . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  . 


2.66 

2.70 


2.80 

2.86 


12>oz.  vac . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  i.OO 

No.  10  . - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  - - 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......_. . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 


Bias  tern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

1.05  1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

1.07%  . 

1.00  1.05 

.90 

.95 

1.02%  . 

nominal 

5.00 

6.60 

92%  .96 

.85 

.90 

nominal 

nominal 

1.05 


.82%  .86 

6.10  . 

.77y2  .80 

6.00  . 

1.05  . 

nominal 
.96  1.00 

6.30  5.76 

.87%  .90 


.87%  1.15 


82% 

76 

75 
35 

15 
00 
.00 
50 
85 
60 
80 
00 

76 

25 

16 

26 


.90 

4.50 
.80 

3.50 
1.60 
6.60 
1.20 


1.26 

4.60 
.95 

4.25 

.82% 

3.40 

1.60 


1.00 


.86  . 

nominal 
.75  .80 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 

nominal 


.85  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tail..- 


1.06 

1.16 

No. 

No. 

2% 
10  ... 

.90 

1.00 

^  MIXED  VE 

.76 

.85 

Fey., 

No. 

3.76 

4.00 

No 

10  - 

1.60 

1.60 

Std., 

No.  2 

6.00 

6.60 

No 

10  .. 

1.25 

1.36 

4.25 

4.50 

PEAS 

.86 

2.35 


.87%  .90 
4.25  4.60 

.62%  .77% 

3.15  4.00 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 


Tiny  Green . 

10  . 

Fancy  Small  Green.. 

Medium  Green . 

10  . 

Green  &  White . 

10  . 

Fresh  White . 

10  . 

Soaked . 


BEETS 


.76 

.85 

3.76 

4.50 

1.40 

1.62% 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.20 

1.35 

1.30 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

5.75 

6.35 

.70 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

5.00 

.62% 

.75 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.26 

3.75 

.67% 

.65 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30  1.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss .  1.16  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.07%  1.16 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 .  1.02%  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  1.10  ....... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1.00  ....... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 95  1.02% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 90  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeto,  28 . 90  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 87%  ...— 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 86  ...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s................  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  33 .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . -  nominal 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . -  1.35  1.66 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.25  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s............  1,10  ...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  1.00 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s — 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48.... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..— 


.86 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 86 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.92%  1.05 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.60 

.90 

1.26 

1.05 

.No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

. . . 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 92% 

.96 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3.75 

3.25 

i'liced.  No.  2...... 

. 80 

87% 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.65 

4.26 

3.76 

3.35 

'lined.  No.  2 _ 

. 70 

.80 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

No  in  . 

3.50 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

.80 

.80 


.90 

.85 

.85 


Shoestring,  No.  2.. 
No.  10 . 


.70 

3.10 


'\RROTS 

iiced.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  in  .  4.60 

'  loed.  No.  2 . 60 

•No.  10  .  3.25 

"US  AND  CARROTS 

Ll.  No.  2 . 70 

nncy  No.  2 . .95 


4.60 

.80 

3.75 


.80 

1.15 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . -  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.25  4.40 

No.  2  Ungraded . 80  .86 

Soaked,  28  .  .62%  . 

lOs  .  3.26  . 

Blackeye,  28.  Soaked . 67%  .65 

lOs  .  2.60  3.26 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . -  . 

No.  2% . . . 80 

No.  10  .  2.80 


.90 

3.16 


nominal 

nominal 


65 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  _  .75 

No.  10  _ _ -  2.60 

SPINACH 
No.  2.. 


.70 


1.06  1.20 


1.00  1.10 


No.  2% . 92%  1.00 

No.  10 .  3.26  3.76 


.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 

.85  . 

nominal 

.75  . 

nominal 
.95  1.10 

6.25  6.76 


nominal 


••*•*•* 

■***••• 

2.70 

.  1.05 

.90  1.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.75  5.50 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

2.66 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85  .90 

2.35 

2.30 

2.36 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.60 

2.70 

.75 

.80 

.80  . 

2.40 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

.  . 

nominal 

2.40 

2.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

.90  1.00 

2.25 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

_ 

_ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

.85  .90 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

. 

...... 

No.  10  . . 

.  4.90 

5.25 

nominal 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

riiT-- 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.80 

.80  . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

No.  10  . 

.  4.75 

nominal 

1.00 

1.06 

...... 

....... 

....... 

...... 

.70 

2.00 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.90  1.00 

.85  .90 

.85  . 

.85  . 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.85  . 


.60 

2.60 

.66 


.66 

.76 

3.00 


.60 


.65 

.80 


.67%  .70 

.72%  .76 
2.60  2.76 


.65  .80 

.90  1.06 

3.00  3.76 


1.30 

1.60 

1.86 

1.60 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.86 

.85 

.90 

nominal 

5.25 

5.50 

nominal 

5.00 

5.25 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.16 

1.80 

1.40 

1.20 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

nominal 

1.00 

.90 

.85 

.85 


1.10 

.95 

.95 

.95 


.80 

.60 


.90 

.65 


.66  .70 

.86  .92% 

2.76  3.00 


.70 

.85 

2.65 


.75 

.90 

2.76 


.90  1.10 

1.12%  1.36 
3.35  4.10 
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Extern 


SUCCOTASH 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn.  Dr.  Limas. 

.86 

.86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2.......„._„...............,„. 

.80 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.80 

No.  2%  . . 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . .  . 

,  1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

Central 
Low  HiKh 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . 


.87^  .92% 

1.20  1.30 


TOMATOES 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 80 

No.  10  _  3.76 

No.  2  Std . . . 66 

No.  10  . .  2.86 

APRICOTS 

No.  2Vk,  Fancy . 

No.  2  Choice»....„ . 

No.  2%  Std -  - 

No.  10  Fancy . . . 

No.  10,  Choice _ _  _ 

No.  10,  Std . .  . 


3.00 

3.75 


.72% 

8.00 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  .  nominal 


1.50  1.60 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  .. 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

Key..  No.  10 _ _ 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . . 


90  1.05 

25  . 


.90  1 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 


Florida 


Texas 


No.  2  . „.... 

N...  6  . ,, 

.76 

2.20 

''.85 

2.26 

.80 

2.25 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

.55 

.60 

.55 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.27% 

1.32% 

1.20 

1.00 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 


Solid  Pack 


Fancy,  No.  2............„............. 

_ 

.95 

1.26 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  2%  - 

1.26 

1.25 

1.36 

1.26 

1.86 

No.  10  . . . 

3.76 

4.60 

4.00 

4.36 

.45 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

No.  2  _ _ _ 

.7R 

No  2%  . 

.96 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

No.  l6' . . . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.75 

3.35 

W  2th  puree 

Std..  No.  1 _ 

.40 

.42% 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

No.  2  _ 

_ 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.76 

.76 

No.  2%  _ 

.87% 

.92% 

.85 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

No.  10  _ 

2.76 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

2.76 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

.40 

.60 

.42% 

.46 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

RtA  Na  1,  Trim  1.021R 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

No.  10 ..; . 

2.70 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

. 

•— ••• 

... _ 

.62% 

No.  300  (13%  OZ.J . 

.47% 

.52% 

No.  2  (18  OZ.) . 

.65 

No.  Cvl.  <20  oz.) 

.66 

.70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.45 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

3.26 

2.75 

2.86 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

..70 

.76 

.75 

Mn  91^  . 

.96 

1.06 

No.  l6‘ . 

3.40 

3.76 

3.60 

2.90 

3!25 


3.00 

3.’36 


.76 

3.26 


2.10 

1.90 
1.60 
7.36 
6.60 

6.90 


2.20 

2.06 

1.70 


6.90 

6.00 


1.10  1.16 

6.00  !"!!!'. 


1.35 

6.00 

2.30 

2.16 

2.00 

7.86 

7.26 

6.85 


2.20 

7.60 


1.40 

5.25 
2.30 

2.26 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.00 


2.30 

7.76 


1.25 

6.76 


1.36 

6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%.................. 

Std..  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  10........„„.„..„ 

Std..  No.  10 _ 

Pie,  No.  10.. 

Water,  No.  10.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.85 

No.  10  . . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE  ( 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . . . .  . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211... . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


1.86 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

1.36  . 

1.30  1.40 

1.17%  1.20 

6.00  6.10 


4.90 

4.15 

3.76 

3.25 


6.00 

4.26 

4.25 

3.40 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.76 

1.47% 

1.55 

6.16 

6.26 

6.60 

6.80 

5.00 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

. 

.80 

0 

oc 

.86 

.80  _ 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.26  _ 

6.36 

6.60 

4.26  _ 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

2.06 

4.25 


.47% 

.67% 

.96 

1.37% 

2.17% 

4.60 


1.60  1.70 

-  1.66 

7.60  . 

1.45 

1.56 

. . 

-  1.66 

7.50 

6.60  . 

1.80 

1.70 

1.76 

2.00  2.17% 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb., 

%  lb . . 

%  lb . 


nominal 

2.60  . 

nominal 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz... 

6  oz . 

8  oz.  . 


Selects,  6  oz.. 


Southern 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00  . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.06  1.10 

1.95 

2.10 

2.00  . 

2.20 

2.30 

2.10  2.20 

Northwest  Selects 


1.10 

1.50 


1.20 

1.65 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1..  .. 

Flat,  No.  % . .‘..I 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . .* 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 


1.30 

1.36 


1.36 

1.45 


2.70 

1.66 

2.00 


2.90 

1.76 

2.10 


1.60 

.96 


2.00 

1.45 

1.90 


2.10 

1.60 

2.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

V*  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless - ..........  nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8.._.„.....„„  . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%8  . 

%s  . . 


Southern 

1.20  . 

1.26  . 

1.30  . 


3.10  3.40 


11.00  12.00 
6.00  6.76 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
6.25  6.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  Two  350-400  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper 
kettles,  also  150  -  200  H.  P.  boiler.  Address  National  Fruit 
Service,  Pikesville,  Md. 


WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade.  • 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Little  capital  required  to  buy  good  tomato  plant 
complete  and  ready  to  go.  Located  in  fertile  section  of  East. 
Address  Box  A-  2485,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Real  Estate,  Brick  Warehouse,  and  canning 
factory  fully  equipped  for  packing  tomatoes,  puree,  and  meat 
products.  Write  Tennessee  Food  Products  Co.,  Brownsville, 
Tenn.,  or  Ned  M.  French,  165  Reese  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Corn  huskers,  cutters,  conveyors  and  other  corn 
equipment.  Address  Box  A-2484,  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS  ATTENTION — Bargains!  Bargains!  Bargains! 
We  recently  purchased  approximately  15  carloads  of  canning 
machinery  taken  from  three  well  equipped  general  line  plants 
and  offer  this  equipment  at  bargain  prices.  Write  or  wire  us 
regarding  your  requirements.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Rotary  Vacuum  Filling  Machine  for  catsup 
bottles,  24  filling  heads,  manufactured  by  the  Karl  Kiefer 
Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Guaranteed  in  perfect  A-1 
condition;  purchased  new  in  1937  and  only  used  four  seasons. 
Wonderful  buy  for  party  needing  catsup  filler.  Three  1,000- 
gallon  Catsup  Cooking  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Sprague 
Double  Flash  Coils,  and  2  Armstrong  Steam  Traps  to  each  Tank, 
A-1  condition.  Filling  Machine  and  Tanks  can  be  seen  at  our 
factory.  Kirgan’s  Arcadia  Farms,  Curtice,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 5  standard  size  Retorts  equipped  with  Tagliabue 
Controllers;  1  Hawkins  Hoist;  6  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher; 
1  Knapp  Labeler  adjustable  for  No.  1  or  No.  2  cans;  1  6-pocket 
I ’.crrell  Soule  Cooker  Filler  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  cans;  1  Berlin 
Chapman  Double  batch  mixer;  1  Cincinnati  Time  Recording 
me  Clock,  100  card  panel;  2  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary  Corn 
J  ‘  mps  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  motor-driven  York  Ice 
T  .chine  complete  with  coils.  All  machinery  in  good  condition, 
e  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sterling  Heavy  Duty  Dicer,  excellent  used 
hdition,  $150.00.  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Morral  Corn  Cutters  (cream  style),  1  Han- 
.1  Corn-Cocker-Filler  with  no-can-no-fill  attachment,  and  with 
erless  Resilker.  Above  equipment  in  good-as-new  condition, 
ices  right.  Address  Box  A-2487,  The  Cannng  Trade. 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
Soft  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
Box  A-2477,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 346  Bu.  Thomas  Laxton;  336  Bu.  Climax; 
246  Bu.  Chief;  66  Bu.  Pride;  20  Bu.  Famous;  5  Bu.  Wisconsin 
Early  Sweet  Pea  seed.  Prices  and  germinations  will  be  furnished 
on  request.  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

*'Thpy  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 

Samson  was  a  piker;  he  killed  only  a  thousand  men 
with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass. 

Every  hour  in  the  day,  ten  thousand  sales  are  killed 
with  the  same  weapon. 

“Ah,’  said  the  customs  officer,  finding  a  bottle  of 
White  Horse,  “I  thought  you  said  there  were  only  old 
clothes  in  that  trunk.” 

“Aye,  that’s  ma  night  cap.” 

I  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the  town  in  which  he 
lives.  I  like  to  see  a  man  live  so  that  his  town  will  be 
proud  of  him. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 

Here’s  one  about  a  poor  little  Scotch  laddie  who 
didn’t  know  how  old  he  was.  His  old  man  would  never 
tell  him  when  his  birthday  was. 

Customer:  The  new  butcher  across  the  street  is 
giving  you  tough  competition. 

Butcher :  That’s  all  right.  The  time  for  me  to  worry 
is  when  he  starts  giving  me  tender  competition. 

“Hear  about  the  absent-minded  guy  who  stamped 
his  feet?” 

“What  was  absent-minded  about  stamping  his  feet?” 

“He  stamped  his  feet  and  put  his  shoes  on  a  couple 
of  letters.” 

“That  man  hides  his  true  nature.” 

“You  said  it!  Why,  he  gives  thousands  away  so 
people  won’t  know  how  tight  he  is !” 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

“Willie,  what  is  your  greatest  ambition?” 

“To  wash  mother’s  ears.” 

On  the  last  day  of  school,  prizes  were  distributed. 
When  one  boy  returned  home  his  mother  was  entertain¬ 
ing  callers.  “Well,  my  boy,”  said  one  of  the  callers, 
“did  you  get  a  prize?”  “No,”  replied  the  boy,  “but  I 
got  horrible  mention.” 

EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I 

“Motoring  is  surely  a  great  thing.  I  used  to  be  fat 
and  sluggish  before  the  motoring  craze,  but  now  I’m 
spry  and  energetic.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  motored.” 

“I  don’t.  I  dodge.” 

CONSOLATION 

McGinty — I’ve  a  terrible  corn  on  the  bottom  of  my 
foot. 

Pat — That’s  a  foine  place  to  have  it.  Nobody  can 
step  on  it  but  you. 


Where  To  Buy 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  T. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
(Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  (Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Pie^ont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  (Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  (Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  (Co.,  (Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

(Com  Products  Sales  (Co.,  New  York  City 
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CAN  STOP 


SrCAM 

COIL 


Patent  No.  2,111,288 
Other  Patent*  Pending 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALOER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufacturmrs  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


PSA  AAyusrM£NT—i 

AYARS  Latest  10  Station  J 


New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Has  two  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  half  of  the  brine  before  the  peas 
and  the  balance  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  ten  Pockets  brine  has  ample  time  to 
soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  funnels. 
This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

Also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


LIQUID  ADJUSTMENT^ 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 


Far-sighted  men  in  the  canning  industry 
realizing  the  possibilities  of  this  critical 
year,  are  now  covering  their  major  seed 
requirements  for  1942  by  means  of 

GROWING  CONTRACTS 

calling  for  future  deliveries  from 
this  season’s  crops. 

Details  gladly  sent  on  request 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Atlanta  *  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis 
Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


